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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  March 
27-28-29,  1941.  This  is  a  week  earlier 
than  the  meeting  of  last  year  and  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  yet  than  some  meetings 
held  in  recent  years.  The  reasons  for  the 
March  date  were  mentioned  in  the  July 
Quarterly.  But  to  repeat,  they  are  to 
avoid  conflicts  with  Holy  Week  (which 
comes  this  year  April  7-i3)  and  with 
meetings  of  the  College  Association  of 
Ohio  whose  conventions  are  determined 
by  constitutional  regulations.  Still  the 
late  date  in  March  is  not  without  prece¬ 
dent.  For  years  it  was  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Association  to  convene  in 
that  month,  often  in  the  very  first  part 
of  it.  The  change  to  April  was  made 
largely  because  of  the  prospect  of  more 
favorable  weather  conditions  in  April — 
a  prospect  which  makes  motorists  feel 
more  comfortable  in  taking  to  the  high¬ 
ways  at  that  time.  True,  anticipations 
have  not  always  been  realized  but,  to 
quote  a  sentence  from  Pope,  “Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.” 
May  this  year’s  wishes  not  be  frus¬ 
trated! 

NEW  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 

Some  time  ago  a  special  committee 
of  the  Association  was  appointed  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study¬ 
ing  and  recommending  a  revision  and 
clarification  of  the  policies  which  shall 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

govern  the  procedures  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  this  committee  as 
at  present  constituted  are:  L.  A.  Pittin- 
ger.  Chairman,  Irving  Maurer,  P.  B. 
Jacobson,  Paul  Rehmus,  A.  J.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  and  G.  W.  Rosenlof.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  in 
Chicago,  October  19,  1940,  this  commit¬ 
tee  brought  in  ten  recommendations 
which  were  duly  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  that  body.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  significant  in  the  extreme  and 
will,  when  their  suggestions  are  put  into 
effect,  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  Association.  The  ten  recom¬ 
mendations,  together  with  the  Executive 
Committee  actions  00  them,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  annual  budget  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  be  compiled  and  voted 
after  July  i  of  each  year.  (Approved) 

2.  That  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  hold  annually  five  scheduled  meet¬ 
ings  as  follows: 

(a)  In  May,  to  consider  general  poli¬ 
cies. 

(A)  In  July,  to  consider  the  budget. 

(c)  In  October,  to  consider  general 
policies  and  the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

(d)  In  January,  to  consider  general 
policies  and  the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

(e)  In  March  or  April  (in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting),  to  consider 
matters  usually  transacted  at  that  time. 
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(Recommendations  approved,  and  the 
following  dates  for  the  several  meetings 
voted  for  the  calendar  year  1 940-1 941: 
January  18,  May  3,  July  12,  October  18, 
and  in  connection  with  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  March  27-29.) 

3.  That,  for  the  current  year,  the  ac¬ 
creditation  of  junior  colleges  be  carried 
out  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  but  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  continue  to  study  the  problem  of 
such  accreditation  and  to  report  later. 
(Approved) 

4.  That  $500  be  appropriated  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  research  secretary  to  assemble 
materials  on  junior  colleges  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  committee.  (Approved 
and  the  sum  of  $500  voted) 

5.  That  the  aims  of  the  Association 
be  restated  and  clarified  in  the  light  of 
modern  needs.  (Approved  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Revision  consisting  of  Messrs. 
A.  VV.  Clevenger,  E.  B.  Stouffer,  and 
G.  W.  Rosenlof) 

6.  That  the  principles  of  procedure  of 
the  Executive  Committee  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined  and  systematically  followed.  (Ap¬ 
proved  and  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Revision) 

7.  That  all  studies  proposed  by  any 
Commission  or  committee  and  involving 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  member 
schools,  whether  secondary  or  higher, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  advance  of  their  being 
made.  This  approval  however  does  not 
involve  consideration  in  any  detail  of 
questionnaires  or  techniques  to  be  used. 
(Approved) 

8.  That  the  Commission  on  Curricula 
be  renamed  in  order  to  describe  more  ac¬ 
curately  its  broader  functions  and  that 
the  membership  of  this  Commission  be 
increased.  (Approved  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Re¬ 
vision) 


9.  That  the  personnel  of  the  various 

committees  of  the  Association  and  of  the  ^ 

Commissions  be  rotated  in  periods  of  ^ 

three  to  five  years.  (Approved)  ' 

10.  That  the  work  and  activities  of  ‘ 

the  Association  and  of  all  its  various  * 

committees  be  given  full  publicity  1 

through  the  columns  of  the  Quartert.y. 
(Approved) 

CURRICULUM  REFORMS  I 

The  curriculum  reform  movement  ap-  ' 
pears  to  be  going  ahead  with  acceler-  ^ 
ated  pace.  True,  there  are  signs  that  ' 
the  amber  light — if  not  the  red  light— 
is  being  hung  out  in  some  places  where 
things  seemed  to  be  going  at  a  head¬ 
long  speed  or  where  perhaps  real  danger 
was  imminent.  But  proposals  for  modifi¬ 
cations  of  some  sort  are  not  slackening. 
Among  the  latest  reports  recommending 
specific  changes  is  the  publication  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  entitled 
“What  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach.” 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  will  agree  with 
the  judgments  expressed  here  But  no 
doubt  the  booklet  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  curriculum  committees. 

Another  report  which  will,  it  seems 
certain,  greatly  influence  curriculum  re¬ 
forms  is  that  found  in  the  October 
(1940)  Bulletin  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

This  is  Bulletin  Volume  24,  Number  92. 

It  contains  brief  accounts  of  nearly  one 
thousand  innovations  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
land  within  recent  months.  Not  all  of 
those  innovations  relate  directly  to  the 
curriculum  but  a  large  number  of  them 
do.  In  fact,  if  the  new  definition  of  cur¬ 
riculum  be  accepted,  namely,  everything 
that  bears  upon  the  experience  of  the 
pupil,  then  the  entire  Bulletin  consist¬ 
ing  of  226  pages  is  devoted  to  curricular 
innovations.  Some  of  these  so-called  in¬ 
novations  will,  of  course,  not  be  such  to 
some  individuals;  to  them  they  are  well- 
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known  practices.  Furthermore,  not  all 
of  these  reported  innovations  are  neces¬ 
sarily  meritorious.  Much  depends  on 
circumstances.  But  they  do  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  and  stimulate  thought.  School  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  should  read  this  Bulletin. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

“The  training  of  teachers”  seems  to 
be  the  theme  which  today  is  occupying 
the  chief  attention  of  educational  organ¬ 
izations  everywhere  in  America.  For  the 
time  being,  it  has  engaged  the  spot  light 
and  has  forced  into  the  background  such 
topics  as  building  programs,  school  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration,  and  even, 
to  some  degree,  curriculum  reform.  The 
old  adage  “As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
schools”  appears  to  have  taken  on  new 
significance.  Subject  matter  content  is 
being  judged  of  less  importance  than  the 
instructional  methods  by  which  this  con¬ 
tent  is  presented  and  interpreted.  And 
thus,  since  methods  depend  largely  upon 
the  personality,  experience,  and  education 
of  the  teacher,  teacher  education  has 
become  the  paramount  issue  of  the  day. 

This  problem,  however,  is  not  new  to 
the  North  Central  Association.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  it  has  had  various  com¬ 
mittees  making  analyses  and  given  re¬ 
ports  relating  to  the  questions.  But  the 
matter  became  too  big  and  too  involved 
for  the  Association  alone  to  handle. 
Neither  financial  means  nor  personnel 
help  were  available  in  adequate  amounts. 
Then  it  was  that  the  American  Council 
on  Education  came  forward  with  a  co¬ 
operative  plan.  A  Commission  was  se¬ 
lected,  a  Director  (Dr.  Karl  W.  Biglow) 
was  appointed,  and  the  sum  of  $520,000 
for  a  nation-wide  attack  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  obtained  as  a  grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board. 

The  project  was  started  in  1938.  Since 
then  the  Commission  has  associated  with 
it  34  institutions  and  school  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  six  universities,  five  liberal  arts 


colleges,  and  three  states.  The  latter  in¬ 
clude  New  York,  Georgia,  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  Michigan  program  of  work — 
since  this  is  the  only  state  located  in  the 
North  Central  Association  territory — 
may  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  Quar¬ 
terly’s  readers.  In  brief,  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  state  director  (Dr.  H.  L.Turner) 
has  been  appointed  and  a  three-year 
study  has  been  outlined.  The  study  con¬ 
templates  “an  over-all  cooperative  effort 
by  all  pre-service  and  in-service  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  with  teacher  education  in 
the  state,”  with  a  view  to  having  these 
agencies  “re-examine  their  practices  in 
the  light  of  known  best  facts,  best  pres¬ 
ent  day  thinking  and  [best]  considered 
judgments  of  those  with  constructive  ex¬ 
periences  in  teacher  education.”  The 
Michigan  study  is,  therefore,  emphat¬ 
ically  a  cooperative  study.  While  it  has 
an  inner  “Teacher  Education  Commit¬ 
tee”  consisting  of  12  members,  its  activ¬ 
ities  are  carried  on  by  conferences  with 
school  men  and  women  and  by  working 
with  teacher  training  institutions  on 
problems  of  their  own  especial  concern. 
In  August  a  six-day  conference  was  held 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan.  This  was 
attended  by  approximately  125  persons 
and  the  week’s  theme  was  “Issues  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers.”  On  January  2- 
3-4,  1941,  another  conference  was  held 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Here  the  gen¬ 
eral  topic  was  the  subject  matter  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers,  or  the  training  of 
teachers  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  general  education.  Approximately  150 
individuals  attended  this  conference, 
most  of  whom  represented  liberal  arts 
colleges.  The  Conference  was  in  session 
from  7:30  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
10  o’clock  or  later  each  evening  and  was 
organized  into  six  groups  which  dealt 
respectively  with  i)  Social  Purposes  as 
Guides  to  the  Nature  and  Content  of 
General  Education;  2)  Personal  Living 
and  General  Education;  3)  Language 
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Arts  and  Humanities  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion;  4)  Natural  and  Physical  Science 
in  General  Education;  5)  The  Social 
Studies  in  General  Education;  and  6) 
Evaluation.  Digests  of  the  Proceedings 
will,  it  is  expected,  later  be  published 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Michigan  Cooperative  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  Study,  1 13  State  Office  Building, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

USING  THE  quarterly’s  MATERIALS 

The  Editor  frequently  receives  letters 
asking  permission  to  quote  from  arti¬ 
cles,  reports  and  studies  published  in  the 
Quarterly.  His  reply  always  is:  “Use 
what  you  will;  nothing  published  in  the 
Quarterly  is  copyrighted;  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  glad  to  have  its  educational  con¬ 
tents  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible.” 

Occasionally  also  letters  of  praise 
come  from  individuals  who  wish  to  use 
portions  of  the  Quarterly  for  discus¬ 
sions  before  college  faculties  or  as  sup¬ 
plementary  materials  for  college  class¬ 
room  instruction.  For  illustration,  a  note 
just  received  from  Dean  C.  L.  Clarke  of 
Lewis  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Chicago,  reads  in  part,  as  follows:  “You 
might  be  interested  in  what  the  plan  is 
[to  use  a  certain  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January,  1941,  Quarterly.]  I 
propose  to  request  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  to  read  the  article  and  then 
discuss  from  the  floor  in  a  faculty  meet¬ 
ing  called  for  the  purp)ose  .  .  .  various 
phases  of  it,  trying  to  give  some  point 
to  it  by  providing  them  with  a  number 
of  leading  questions  to  consider  while 
reading  the  article.” 

Are  there  not  suggestions  here  for 
other  members  of  the  Association,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  administrators  who  preside 
over  faculty  meetings? 

REPRINTS 

The  January  Quarterly  carried  a 
group  of  three  articles  under  the  caption 


Curriculum  Trends.  The  three  parts 
were  written  respectively  by  Messrs. 
Clement,  Rivett,  and  Trump.  Reprints 
of  the  combined  discussion  have  been 
taken  off  and  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
Single  copies,  10  cents;  20  or  more  cop¬ 
ies  to  a  single  address,  5  cents. 

EASTER 

Last  year  ( 1940)  Easter  fell  on  March 
24.  This  year  (1941)  it  comes  on  April 
13;  in  1942  it  will  be  on  April  5;  and 
in  1943,  on  April  25.  Here  is  a  range  of 
32  days  within  four  years.  Isn’t  it  a  bit 
absurd?  Always  when  the  North  Central 
Association  considers  the  time  for  its 
annual  meeting  it  is  influenced  by  these 
shifting  dates  of  Easter.  Possibly  the 
World  Calendar  now  being  advocated 
by  many  thoughtful  and  influential  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It 
certainly  has  merits;  under  it,  days  of 
the  week  and  dates  of  the  month  are  the 
same  each  year,  all  quarters  of  the  year 
are  equal  (91  days),  and  most  holidays 
occur  at  the  same  definite  time,  both 
respecting  days  of  the  week  and  dates  of 
the  month.  Could  the  Association  lend 
its  official  support  to  the  movement  and 
help  to  bring  greater  order  out  of  pres¬ 
ent  confusion? 

IS  THIS  TRUE? 

The  Schenectady  Union-Star  for  De¬ 
cember  28,  1940  said,  “A  fearful  lot  of 
flubdub  is  fed  to  teachers  on  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  ‘living  in  a  democracy.’  You’d 
think  it  never  had  been  tried,  instead 
of  having  been  the  practice  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  century  and  a  half  ...  All 
that  living  in  a  democracy  requires  is 
that  each  person  shall  behave  himself, 
have  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  wishes 
of  his  neighbor,  be  willing  to  give-and- 
take  in  matters  which  require  mutual 
concessions,  and  render  such  service  as 
he  can  for  the  common  good.” 


COORDINATION  OF  ACCREDITATION 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh 
University  of  Chicago 


Accreditation  is  receiving  at  present 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  attention, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  some  circles  it  is  regarded  as  an 
adversary  to  the  welfare  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation;  in  others  it  is  hailed  as  the  only 
practical  means  of  promoting  high  edu¬ 
cational  standards  and  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  students  and  faculty.  Most 
seriously  under  fire  from  the  opponents 
of  accreditation  are  the  voluntary  re¬ 
gional  and  national  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions.  In  March,  1938,  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  appointed  a  joint  committee 
to  accredit  accrediting  associations,  i.  e., 
to  approve  those  organizations  with 
which  the  land-grant  institutions  will 
cooperate.  At  about  the  same  time  sev¬ 
eral  large  universities  refused  to  submit 
their  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions 
even  though  they  were  prominently  rep>- 
resented  on  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  plan  calling  for  these  reix)rts.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period  the  specialist  in 
higher  education  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  advocated  vigorously  the 
abolition  of  all  voluntary  accrediting 
bodies  on  the  premise  that  accrediting 
should  be  centered  in  state  boards  of 
education  or  in  the  offices  of  state  edu¬ 
cators  or  superintendents  of  education. 

Those  who  are  strongest  anti-accredi- 
tationists  argue  in  support  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  that: 

I.  Accrediting  agencies  are  too  numerous. 

3.  Through  their  accrediting  practices  and 
requirements  they  are  invading  the  rights  of 
institutions  and  exerting  a  degree  of  control 
that  should  be  exercised  by  the  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  only. 


3.  Accrediting  agencies  have  a  tendency  to 
force  all  higher  institutions  into  the  same 
mold.  In  some  aspects  this  point  is  related  to 
the  one  immediately  preceding,  for  it  is  the 
external  nature  of  the  pressure  for  uniformity 
which  is  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable. 

4.  Accrediting  costs  have  become  excessive 
both  in  fees  charged  and  in  work  imposed  on 
institutions  supplying  data. 

5.  Duplication  in  activities  has  become  ex¬ 
cessive  with  the  multiplication  of  accrediting 
agencies. 

6.  Some  accrediting  agencies  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  fields  and  make  requirements 
and  suggestions  entirely  outside  of  their  pur¬ 
view. 

7.  Due  to  their  emphasis  on  the  quantita¬ 
tive  as  contrasted  with  the  qualitative  aspects 
of  an  institution’s  life,  the  standards  for  ac¬ 
crediting  are  outmoded. 

8.  The  accrediting  movement  has  been  in¬ 
vaded  in  a  measure  at  least  by  trade  union¬ 
ism.  This  criticism  relates  to  the  control  of 
certain  areas  of  accrediting  by  the  practi¬ 
tioners  constituting  the  profession  or  voca- 
tion.i 

On  the  other  hand,  because  accredita¬ 
tion  is  held  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
practical  means  of  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
tending  high  standards  in  various  phases 
of  higher  education,  new  associations  are 
formulating  criteria  for  accrediting  and 
are  setting  up  membership  lists  of  ac¬ 
credited  institutions  based  on  surveys 
and  paid  memberships.  It  is  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  accrediting  activities  and  the 
multiplication  of  accrediting  organiza¬ 
tions  that  has  called  forth  some  of  the 
blasts  against  accreditation.  The  most 

1  Objections  to  accrediting  agencies  raised  by 
President  John  J.  Tigert  in  “Objectionable  Prac¬ 
tices  of  Accrediting  Agencies,”  Coordination  of 
Accrediting  Activities.  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  Studies,  Series  I,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  October, 
1939.  as  summarized  by  Dean  Geo.  A.  Works  in 
“Voluntary  Accrediting  Associations  for  Higher 
Institutions  of  Learning,”  North  Central  Associ^ 
tion  Quarterly,  XV,  (July,  1940),  13. 
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significant  arguments  in  support  of  ac¬ 
creditation  are  well  summarized  in  the 
brochure  on  Coordination  of  Accredit¬ 
ing  Activities  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  from  which  the 
following  excerpts  are  taken: 

I.  INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC 

I.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  purpose 
in  the  accrediting  procedure  is  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  public  with  a  list  of  institutions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  ofier  a  creditable  program  of  study.  This 
service  assists  four  types  of  persons.  First, 
parents  and  young  people  require  help  in 
choosing  reputable  colleges  and  professional 
schooU.  Though  “diploma  milb”  are  not  so 
common  as  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  ac¬ 
creditation,  there  are  still  enough  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  to  warrant  the  continuation  of 
this  activity.  Second,  such  a  list  is  useful  to 
registrars  and  other  administrative  officers 
seeking  information  concerning  the  quality  of 
work  done  in  other  institutions.  Third,  in  a 
society  like  ours  in  which  education  is  each 
year  the  beneficiary  of  generous  philanthropy 
some  agency  is  required  to  inform  prospective 
donors  of  the  quality  of  the  enterprise  seeking 
their  support.  Accrediting  agencies  disseminate 
such  information  directly  through  their  execu¬ 
tive  offices  and  indirectly  through  their  ap¬ 
proval  which  appears  in  official  publications. 
Fourth,  the  general  public  looks  to  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  for  information  concerning 
the  competence  of  practitioners  in  the  various 
professions.  .  .  . 

3.  A  second  major  function  assists  in  the 
transfer  of  students  from  one  school  or  college 
to  another.  This  activity  occurs  at  several 
levels  of  the  educational  system.  For  example, 
the  regional  bodies,  such  as  the  North  Central 
Association  and  the  Southern  Association,  ap¬ 
prove  secondary  schools  as  well  as  institutions 
of  higher  education.  This  practice  makes  it 
possible  for  colleges  to  admit  graduates  of  ap¬ 
proved  secondary  schools  without  examina¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

3.  Graduate  schools  have  likewise  depended 
upon  an  accredited  list  to  determine  those  un¬ 
dergraduate  colleges  qualified  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  advanced  work.  .  .  . 

II.  ASSISTING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 

I.  Several  agencies  mentioned  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  executive  officers  in  improving  certain 
phases  of  the  educational  program.  A  president 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  convince  board  mem¬ 


bers  of  needed  improvement  in  some  aspect  of 
the  institution’s  work  can  bring  the  matter 
forcibly  to  the  board’s  attention  by  referring 
to  the  standards  set  by  the  appropriate  ac¬ 
crediting  association.  .  .  . 

3.  A  related  activity  of  these  agencies  is 
concerned  with  obtaining  adequate  financial 
support  for  each  of  the  schools  or  divisions  in 
a  university.  Frequently  chief  administrative 
officers  or  board  members  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  favor  the  development  of  one  of 
the  divisions  within  a  university,  and  a  db- 
proportionate  amount  of  the  institution's  re¬ 
sources  is  therefore  poured  into  thb  divbion 
with  a  resultant  lack  of  support  for  others.  . . 

3.  Another  purpose  is  designed  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  educational  programs 
within  the  member  institutions  from  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  noneducational  agencies  such 
as  political  groups.  Legislative  bodies,  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  public  against  inferior  forms 
of  education  often  unwittingly  place  restrict- 
tions  on  educational  institutions  which  prevent 
experimentation  and  innovation,  the  very  life 
blood  of  educational  organbms.  .  .  . 

III.  IMPROVING  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

I.  The  first  of  these  b  concerned  with  an 
attempt  to  publicize  the  results  of  educational 
experiments  or  innovations.  Many  of  the 
agencies  report  that  both  those  institutions 
which  are  approved  and  many  of  those  not 
approved  are  grateful  for  suggestions  made  by 
inspectors  and  other  officers  of  accrediting  as¬ 
sociations  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  program.  .  .  . 

3.  A  second  practice  designed  to  improve 
the  educational  program  b  the  requirement 
that  member  institutions  periodically  review 
their  own  aims  and  objectives  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  achieved. 
Thus  faculties  are  kept  alert  to  the  need  for 
frequent  and  searching  self-analysb,  and  made 
aware  of  the  devitalizing  effect  of  self-satbfied 
provincialism.  .  .  . 

3.  Third,  almost  every  accrediting  associa¬ 
tion  holds  an  annual  meeting  where  matters 
of  educational  policy  are  dbcussed  both  by 
members  of  the  central  staff  and  by  other  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  educational  experimentation  or 
research  .1 

Presumably  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
representatives  of  the  various  accredit- 

1  Coordination  of  Accrediting  Activities,  pp.  36- 
41,  American  Council  on  Education  Studies,  Series 
I,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9. 
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ing  groups  and  the  foes  of  accreditation, 
and  to  promoting  a  coordination  of  the 
accrediting  agencies  so  as  to  reduce  the 
burden  under  which  some  institutions  or 
at  least  their  presidents  were  groaning, 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
called  a  conference  on  accrediting  in 
April,  1939- 

Two  powerful  attacks  were  made 
upon  accreditation  apparently  to  im¬ 
press  the  representatives  of  the  twenty 
or  more  agencies  who  were  present  with 
the  evils  of  accreditation  and  with  the 
untenable  position  which  their  respec¬ 
tive  agencies  held.  Unfortunately  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  program  for  a 
counter  attack  in  defense  of  accredita¬ 
tion.  Among  the  outcomes  of  the  two 
days  of  deliberation  were  the  recommen¬ 
dations  that  three  studies  of  various 
phases  of  accreditation  be  made  and 
that  another  conference  be  held  to  con¬ 
sider  results  and  implications  of  these 
studies.  The  studies  proposed  were: 

1.  The  Historical  Development  and  Present 
Status  of  Procedures  for  Accrediting  American 
Colleges  and  Universities — Lawrence  L.  Bethel. 

2.  Evaluating  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Terms  of  the  Quality  of  Their  Products 
—A.  J.  Brumbaugh. 

3.  Comprehensive  Qualitative  Accrediting — 
Ernest  V.  Hollis. 

For  a  full  report  of  the  Conference  see 
Coordination  of  Accrediting  Activities. 

A  Second  conference  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  was  held  on  October  4  and  5, 
1940.  This  conference  approached  the 
problem  of  accreditation  by  first  hearing 
a  reply  to  the  critics  of  accreditation, 
then  considering  the  reports  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  studies  that  were  made  in  the  in¬ 
terim  between  the  first  and  second  con¬ 
ferences,  and  finally  adopting  several 
resolutions  expressing  the  consensus  of 
the  conference  and  suggesting  further 
steps  to  be  taken.  In  brief  the  actions 
taken  were  as  follows: 


1.  The  President  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  was  asked  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  to  make  a  study  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  master  schedule  for  use  in  ob¬ 
taining  information  from  institutions  in  order 
to  avoid  needless  duplication  in  many  requests. 

2.  To  ask  the  same  committee  (referred  to 
above)  to  address  an  inquiry  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  attitudes  toward  accrediting  and  their 
desires  concerning  future  accrediting  policies 
and  procedures. 

3.  With  full  recognition  that  it  is  not  only 
appropriate  but  necessary  for  the  state  agen¬ 
cies  to  accredit  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  such  educa¬ 
tional  and  professional  services  as  they  deem 
satisfactory  within  their  boundaries,  it  is  the 
consensus  of  this  conference:  (i)  That  volun¬ 
tary  regional  and  national  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions  through  their  activities  are  rendering  a 
service  to  institutions  of  higher  education  that 
transcends  the  services  that  can  be  rendered 
by  the  state  agencies.  (2)  That  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  close  cooperation 
between  voluntary  and  state  agencies  and 
among  the  voluntary  associations  themselves. 

A  full  report  of  this  conference  will 
probably  be  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

That  there  is  some  ground  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  accrediting  movement  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  hard  to  justify 
the  numerous  demands  upon  institutions 
for  reports  and  membership  fees,  some¬ 
times  by  several  agencies  in  the  same 
field.  But  without  the  constant  impact 
of  outside  agencies  some  institutions 
would  remain  complacently  mediocre. 
Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  accrediting 
agencies  repeatedly  appraise  their  mem¬ 
ber  institutions,  while  being  a  nuisance 
to  the  institution,  constitutes  one  of 
their  chief  merits. 

Open  and  frank  discussion  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  solution  of  any  problem 
involving  marked  differences  of  opinion. 
The  conferences  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  af¬ 
ford  an  opportunity  for  such  discussion, 
but  it  is  still  impossible  to  forecast  the 
net  outcome  of  these  conferences. 
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AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 
March  24-2g,  ig4i 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 

As  in  previous  years,  meetings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  34  and  25,  are,  with  one  exception, 
those  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  State  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Members  of  the  Reviewing  Committees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and 
the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  Persons  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  upon  these  meetings  will  be  notified  in  advance.  The  one  exception  is  the  special 
meeting  called  for  Tuesday,  March  25,  the  all-day  Conference  on  Democratic  In-Service  Leader¬ 
ship,  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Curricula  and  to  which  all  who  are  interested  are  most 
cordially  invited. 

I.  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS 

A.  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26,  9:30  A.M. — EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
(For  members  of  the  Commission  only) 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26,  2!  00  P.M. 

RoU  Call. 

“Higher  Education  in  a  Democracy” — Charles  E.  Merriam,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  California. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Committee  Reports. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  2: 00  P.M. 

RoU  Call. 

“Current  Issues  in  Accreditation” — 

a)  C.  L.  Jordan,  Joliet  Junior  College. 

b)  Rev.  Wiliam  J.  McGucken,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University. 

c)  V.  F.  ScHWALM,  McPherson  College. 

d)  George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Review — A.  J.  Brumbaugh. 

Election  of  Officers. 

B.  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26,  9:30  A.M. — BUSINESS  MEETING 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Recommendations  of  the  Pittenger  Committee — Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana 
University. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — O.  K.  Garretson,  University  of 
Arizona. 
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Report  on  the  Library  Referendum — W.  E.  McVey,  Thornton  Township  High 
School,  Harvey,  Illinois. 

Report  on  the  Contest  Referendum — C.  E.  Pence,  Harvard  School  for  Boys, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven — O.  K.  Garretson,  Secretary. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26,  2:00  P.M. — STIMULATIVE  EFFECT  OF  THE 
USE  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

E.  E.  Morley,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School. 

C.  L.  Bird,  Superintendent,  Wilson,  Arkansas. 

C.  B.  Manley,  Will  Rogers  High  School,  Tulsa. 

Discussion. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  2  J,  2100  P.M. — BUSINESS  MEETING 

Reports  of  Reviewing  Committees. 

Final  Actions  on  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  7:30  P.M. 

Conference  of  High  School  Principals  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

(A.  W.  Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois,  presiding) 

“Radio  Broadcasting:  A  Challenge  to  the  Educator” — ^W.  B.  Benton,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion. 

C.  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26,  9:30  A.M. 

“General  Education  in  the  Secondary  School” — B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Stephens 
College. 

“How  North  Central  Association  High  Schools  Meet  the  Needs  of  Their  Students” 
— Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Discussion  Leaders:  Paul  A.  Rehmus,  Lakewood  High  School,  Ohio. 

Harold  Spears,  Evansville  Public  Schools,  Evansville,  Ind. 

General  Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26,  2: 00  P.M. 

Roll  Call  and  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Last  Meeting — Gordon  Mackenzie, 
Secretary. 

A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Commission — ^L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers — De 
Witt  S.  Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Chairman. 

a)  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  In-Service  Education  of  High  School  Teachers 
— G.  Robert  Koopman,  Lansing. 

“How  Principals  Can  Initiate  and  Promote  a  Cooperative  Local  Pro¬ 
gram  of  In-Service  Education” — Paul  Harnly,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
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“What  are  the  Most  Promising  Techniques  for  In-Service  Education  of 
Teachers” — C.  A.  Weber,  Galva,  Illinois. 

b)  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  the  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers — Harry  K.  Newburn,  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

“Some  Phases  of  the  In-Service  Education  of  High  School  Principals” — E.  R. 

Sifert,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Business  Meeting. 

a)  Report  of  Committee  on  Tenure — F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska. 

b)  Report  of  Nominating  Committee — DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Indianapolis. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  2J,  2:00  P.M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Status  and  Trends  of  Curricula — A.  L.  Spohn,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 

a)  “An  Evaluation  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  North  Central  Association 
High  Schools” — J.  Lloyd  Trump,  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  “An  Evaluation  of  the  Ebctra-Curricular  Program  in  a  Suburban  High 
School” — G.  W.  Willett,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Experimental  Units — J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Chairman. 

a)  “Education  Welcomes  a  New  Type  of  Text” — J.  E.  Stonecipher. 

b)  “The  Defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere”  (A  New  Unit  Study  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Problems) — Earl  S.  Kalp,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

c)  “Young  .America  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves”  (A  New  Unit  Study  in  American 
Problems) — Douglas  Ward,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 

Discussion  of  Reports. 

Business  Meeting. 

D.  Joint  Session  of  the  Three  Commissions 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  9:30  A.M. 

“North  Central  Association  Study  on  Teacher  Certification” — John  R.  Emens, 

Detroit,  Chairman. 

Discussion  of  Report. 

Discussion  Leaders:  Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

L.  A.  PiTTENGER,  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 

Ref)ort  of  Sub-Committee  on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  by  Liberal 

Arts  Colleges — George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago. 

a)  “Working  with  Liberal  Arts  College  Faculties  on  Teacher  Education” — 
Russell  M.  Cooper,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

b)  Discussion  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts — Charles  J. 
TVrck,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

c)  Discussion  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  High  School — DeWitt  S.  Morgan, 
Indianapolis. 

d)  General  Discussion. 
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II.  THE  ASSOCIATION  PROGRAM 

First  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  9:00  AM. 

Theme:  “Industrial  Education  and  National  Defense” 

Announcement  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  President — G.  W.  Rosenlof, 
Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee — J.  L.  Seaton,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer — William  F.  Shirley. 

Introduction  of  Fraternal  Delegates. 

“Bottlenecks:  Political,  Industrial,  and  Educational:  A  Study  of  ‘Industrial  Train¬ 
ing  for  Defense’  and  Some  Implications” — William  E.  Warner,  Professor  of 
Education,  Ohio  State  University,  and  President,  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association. 

“Industrial  Education  and  National  Defense” — Aubrey  Williams,  Administrator, 
National  Youth  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Second  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  2:00  P.M. 

Theme:  “Our  New  Horizons” 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President — Irving  Maurer,  Beloit  College. 

“The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Inter- American  Unity” — Harriet  Shanks  Platt, 
President  of  the  Pan  American  Council,  and  Research  Associate  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Geography,  University  of  Chicago. 

“Understanding  Japan’s  ‘New  Order  for  East  Asia’  ” — Dr.  Lucius  Chapin 
Porter,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Yen  Ching  University,  Peiping,  China. 

Third  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  6:00  P.M. — THE  BANQUET 

The  Speaker  of  the  Evening — The  H(Miorable  Joshua  Bryan  Lee,  United  States 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Fourth  Session 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  9:00  A.M. 

Reports  and  Official  Business. 

Address:  Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  President,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Introduction  of  New  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


EDUCATION  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SECURITY 
William  Bennett  Bizzell 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Individual  security  is  a  thing  for  which 
we  strive.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
every  child  born  into  the  world  shall 
grow  to  manhood  prepared  to  perform 
some  useful  work  which  shall  free  him 
from  the  anxiety  of  future  dependence 
upon  society.  This  is  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  schools  and  colleges  are  estab¬ 
lished,  and  their  objectives  should  be  de¬ 
termined  with  this  end  in  view.  In  other 
words,  individual  security  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  social  effort. 

But  we  are  hearing  very  little  these 
days  about  individual  security  and  a 
great  deal  about  social  security.  Disloca¬ 
tion  of  industrial  enterprise  and  eco¬ 
nomic  adversity  have  forced  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  think  more  about  social 
security  than  ever  before.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  had  consideration  been 
given  to  the  effect  of  adversity  upon  hu¬ 
man  well-being  during  normal  times.  It 
is  far  easier  to  deal  rationally  with  a 
social  situation  before  it  develops  into  a 
complicated  problem  of  government. 
But  we  failed  to  do  this  and  when  we 
were  confronted  rather  unexpectedly 
with  widespread  unemployment  accom¬ 
panied  by  human  suffering,  we  found  it 
difficult  to  establish  policies  and  provfde 
adequate  governmental  machinery  for 
dealing  with  it.  We  found  ourselves 
some  ten  years  ago  faced  with  this  prob¬ 
lem;  and  in  the  haste  with  which  we  had 
to  set  up  an  organization  and  deal  with 
a  situation  that  was  new  to  our  experi¬ 
ence,  it  was  inevitable  that  we  should 

I  Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  Chicago  on  April  5,  1940. — The 
Editor. 


make  some  serious  mistakes  and  make 
imwise  use  of  vast  sums  of  money. 

While  much  has  been  done  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  suffer  because  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  beyond  their  control, 
we  have  signally  failed  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  task  of  turning  the  tide  of  unem¬ 
ployment  back  into  channels  of  private 
employment.  When  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Board  was  first  established  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  state  agencies  were  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  unemployment  situation, 
we  heard  much  talk  about  “priming  the 
pump,”  a  phrase  which  was  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  relief  measures  were  designed 
to  be  more  or  less  temporary  and  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  our  social  security 
program  was  to  provide  help  for  those 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  thrown  out 
of  work.  We  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
our  past  experience  when  business  and 
industrial  recessions  were  rather  brief 
and  always  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
curve  of  normal  employment.  It  took  us 
five  or  six  years  to  realize  that  the  de¬ 
pression  which  began  in  1929  was  no 
ordinary  social  phenomenon.  When  we 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  we  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  new  phase  of  social  experi¬ 
ence,  it  became  necessary  to  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  far-reaching  governmental 
policy. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  every 
able-bodied  man  prefers  to  work  at  some 
useful  occupation  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  right  to  work  has  generally  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
men  who  live  under  a  free  government. 
Are  we  ready  to  discard  this  doctrine? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  for  the  future  a 
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relatively  large  number  of  our  citizens 
shall  be  expected  to  look  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  support  while  performing  some 
artificially  created  ta^?  To  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative  is  to 
ignore  one  of  the  most  fundamental  in¬ 
stincts  in  man  and  assume  a  fatalistic 
attitude  toward  the  problems  that  a 
changing  economic  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  creates  for  us.  I,  for  one,  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  work 
at  some  useful  calling  of  his  own  choos¬ 
ing  and  that  it  is  far  better  for  society  to 
prepare  him  to  perform  some  normal 
task  efficiently  than  to  leave  him  to  the 
hazards  of  vocational  dislocations  in 
business  and  industry.  I  believe  further 
that  governmental  employment  in  arti¬ 
ficial  pursuits  is  economically  unwise  not 
only  because  of  wastefulness  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds,  but  because 
of  the  psychological  effect  on  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  employed  at  such  tasks. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  the  employment 
of  able-bodied  men  on  governmental 
jobs,  even  if  they  are  useful,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  private  initiative  which  have 
been  such  important  factors  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  national  life  in  the 
past. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  give  more 
serious  consideration  to  individual  secu¬ 
rity.  In  comparison  with  social  security, 
individual  security  is  scarcely  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  thinking  today.  Individual 
security  is  really  a  much  more  important 
concept  than  social  security.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  we  could  escajie  the 
consequences  of  social  security  under 
conditions  that  have  confronted  us  in  re¬ 
cent  years;  but  perhaps  if  we  had  given 
more  thought  to  preparation  for  indi¬ 
vidual  security  before  the  problems  of 
social  security  were  forced  upon  us,  we 
might  have  been  far  better  off  than  we 
are  today. 


Perhaps  I  should  stop  and  define  these 
terms.  By  individual  security,  I  mean 
the  preparation  that  society  should  give 
to  every  one  to  insure  to  him  the  maxi¬ 
mum  promise  of  being  able  to  live  a 
normal  life  under  the  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  confront 
him.  Social  security,  of  course,  is  just 
the  opposite  of  this,  for  it  means  the  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  of  established  agencies 
of  society  to  supply  the  needs  of  people 
who  find  themselves  unexpectedly  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  in  normal  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing.  We  may  regard  individual  security 
and  social  security  as  exactly  opposite 
aspects  of  occupational  opportunities.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  poli¬ 
cies  of  social  security  are  inherent  in  our 
social  order.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  there  will  always  be  a  vari¬ 
able  percentage  of  unemployables,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  because  of  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  or  other  causes  cannot 
provide  for  themselves.  Society  owes  to 
those  who  come  under  this  classification 
the  right  to  live,  and  to  live  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  reasonable  comfort  and  freedom 
from  those  anxieties  that  often  accom¬ 
pany  old  age.  But  after  acknowledging 
this  obligation  of  society,  we  should 
recognize  it  as  a  burden  to  assume  rather 
than  to  think  of  it  as  just  another  way 
of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  security 
is  based  upon  a  constructive  philosophy  of 
life,  which  implies  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  social  order  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  create  conditions  that  will  en¬ 
courage  initiative,  self-reliance,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  skill,  and  pride  in  performing 
some  useful  private  service. 

Individual  security  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  educa¬ 
tion,  although  we  have  given  it  other 
names.  The  entire  educational  process 
has  been  under  scrutiny  in  recent  years 
and  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
adjustment  of  educational  practices  to 
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the  changing  social  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion.  The  curriculum  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  reflect  a  four-fold  division  of  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  there  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
bodily  efficiency,  such  as  health,  physi¬ 
cal  vigor,  and  working  power.  For  lack 
of  a  better  name,  we  c^l  this  physical 
education. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
training  to  promote  the  capacity  to  earn 
a  living;  or  expressed  in  social  termi¬ 
nology,  training  to  increase  the  capacity 
to  perform  one’s  share  of  the  productive 
work  of  the  world.  We  call  this  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  provision  is 
made  for  education  that  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  fit  the  individual  to  live  in  or¬ 
ganized  society  in  congenial  and  satis¬ 
factory  relationships.  This  includes  not 
only  ethics,  but  education  in  civics,  with 
a  view  to  developing  an  appreciation  of 
and  right  attitude  toward  government. 
We  call  this  education  for  citizenship. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  provision  is 
made  to  develop  the  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  and  aesthetic  capacities  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  apart  from  any  practical  use  to 
which  they  may  be  applied,  to  the  end 
that  every  one  may  be  able  to  enjoy  life 
and  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  In  the  old 
days,  we  called  this  “cultural  educa¬ 
tion.” 

While  we  are  inclined  to  think  rather 
narrowly  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
called  vocational  education  as  training 
for  individual  security,  I  am  very  much 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  much  broader 
concept  and  involves  all  the  educational 
processes  which  I  have  outlined.  There 
was  a  tendency  when  we  first  began  to 
adjust  our  course  of  study  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  industrial  and  vocational 
education  to  think  of  the  utilitarian  ends 
alone.  We  forgot  that  every  one  needed 
to  live  as  well  as  make  a  living.  This 


narrow  conception  caused  educators  for 
a  time  to  restrict  the  scope  of  individual 
instruction  to  the  particular  vocation 
that  the  student  wished  to  follow.  Ex¬ 
perience  taught  us  that  this  differentia¬ 
tion  was  both  impractical  and  undesir¬ 
able.  In  the  first  place,  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  provide  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  train  a  student  to  follow  one  or 
the  other  of  some  three  hundred  voca¬ 
tions.  In  the  second  place,  we  found 
that  industrial  enterprise  was  shifting  so 
rapidly  that  even  if  we  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  means,  it  was  likely  when  the 
student  finished  his  course  he  would  find 
little  demand  for  his  services.  While  we 
got  away  from  this  heresy,  it  seems  we 
are  now  in  danger  of  falling  again  into 
this  error. 

At  a  time  when  vocational  guidance  is 
so  much  in  the  minds  of  educators,  there 
is  need  to  recognize  the  hazards  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  It  is  entirely  possible  to¬ 
day  for  a  student  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  technical  training  that  looks  very 
promising  at  the  time,  but  who  may  find 
at  the  end  of  his  four-year  course  that 
the  shift  in  social  direction  has  left  little 
opportunity  for  him  to  find  employment. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  fundamental  training 
rather  than  merely  developing  skill  in 
one  vocation.  Education  at  every  stage 
of  life  comprehends  two  processes — the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  its  broad 
application  in  developing  skill.  After  all, 
our  schools  can  do  little  more  for  any 
student  than  to  help  reveal  to  him  his 
aptitudes  and  impart  to  him  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  to  make  his  lat¬ 
ent  talents  effectively  useful.  When  we 
have  done  that,  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  giving  to  the  child  a  reasonable 
promise  of  personal  security. 

Individual  security  as  an  objective  of 
education  should  cause  us  to  consider 
seriously  some  important  facts  in  our 
social  situation.  In  1938  in  our  national 
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peculation  of  130,000,000  people,  75,- 
000,000  were  adults.  The  adult  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  roughly  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

College  graduates,  including  those 


with  equivalent  training .  2,000,000 

High  school  graduates  .  9,000,000 

Elementary  school  graduates . 32,000,000 

Those  with  less  than  elementary 

school  training .  28,000,000 

Total  number  of  illiterates .  4,000,000 


If  these  figures  are  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
one  important  aspect  of  our  social  secu¬ 
rity  problem.  We  simply  have  too  many 
people  in  our  population  who  are  not 
qualified  for  any  kind  of  skilled  employ¬ 
ment.  It  happens  that  this  large  margi¬ 
nal  group  is  inevitably  thrown  out  of 
employment  first  whenever  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people  is  reduced  and 
industrial  output  is  restricted.  They  are 
completely  lacking  in  the  resourceful¬ 
ness  that  is  necessary  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  a  shifting  economic  situation 
under  conditions  of  stringency. 

I  have  been  interested  in  following  our 
social  security  problems  as  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  years.  Our  Federal 
and  state  governments  have  heroically 
tried  to  create  employment  for  this  great 
marginal  group,  and  the  fact  that  jieople 
have  not  been  permitted  to  starve  under 
the  distressing  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  deserves  all  praise.  But  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  little  effort  to 
survey  the  capacities  of  this  large  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  population  to  see  what  they 
were  capable  of  doing;  and  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  train  them  for 
any  kind  of  semi-skilled  or  skilled  em¬ 
ployment  while  they  were  earning  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  seems  to  me  that  education 
of  this  adult  group  offers  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  solution  for  relieving  the  unemploy- 
men  situation  and  reducing  the  rapidly 
developing  points  of  friction  in  our  so¬ 


ciety.  Professor  Thorndike,  as  you  will 
recall,  has  gathered  convincing  evidence 
which  shows  that  adults  are  capable  of 
assimilating  a  vast  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  my  opinion,  no  road  is  open  to 
the  millions  of  adults  in  the  lower  voca¬ 
tional  groups  without  providing  practi¬ 
cal  education  for  them.  In  other  words, 
we  should  attack  the  social  security 
problem  through  education  for  individ¬ 
ual  security. 

I  am  not  unmindful,  of  course,  that 
the  National  Government  is  attacking 
the  problem  of  personal  security  at  cer¬ 
tain  points.  The  Civil  Conservation 
Corps  was  established  with  two  primary 
objectives  in  view;  (i)  that  of  providing 
training  and  employment  for  idle  youths, 
and  (2)  that  of  conducting  worth-while 
projects  in  the  field  of  conserving  and 
improving  natural  resources — particu¬ 
larly  those  relating  to  the  forests, 
streams,  and  wild  life.  The  prevention  of 
fire,  floods,  and  soil  erosion,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  recreational  areas  have 
represented  a  major  part  of  the  work. 
The  CCC  camps  have  taken  thousands 
of  our  young  men  off  the  highways  and 
out  of  the  slums  of  our  cities.  They  have 
been  provided  with  wholesome  food  and 
comfortable  living  quarters.  The  routine 
of  camp  life  has  also  included  instruc¬ 
tion  in  certain  practical  subjects.  But  I 
remind  you  that  this  important  govern¬ 
mental  activity  indicates  that  our 
schools  have  failed  to  function  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
these  camp  centers  had  been  located 
contiguous  to  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  where  subjects  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture  could  have  been  provided,  or  defi¬ 
nite  educational  programs  could  have 
been  formulated  and  training  in  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations  provided  where  the 
camps  were  established.  The  fact  is  that 
educators,  while  approving  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  establish¬ 
ing  these  camps,  have  not  contributed 
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much  to  their  success  as  educational 
agencies. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
is  another  illustration  of  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  to  promote  individual 
security.  This  program  includes  direct 
aid  to  students  who  are  seeking  a  high 
school  and  college  education;  and  under 
the  project  plan,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  give  vocational  training  to  thousands 
of  high  school  graduates  who  are  not 
now  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Under  one  phase  or  the  other 
of  this  program,  the  monthly  average  of 
youth  employment  for  the  current  year 
is  approximately  744,000  on  which  the 
Government  is  spending  slightly  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  youth  employed 
on  NYA  Work  Projects  are  high  school 
graduates,  although  30  per  cent  attended 
high  school  for  a  year  or  more  but  never 
graduated.  Approximately  two-fifths  of 
those  employed  on  these  projects  had  no 
schooling  beyond  the  grammar  school. 
During  the  academic  year  1938-39,  the 
average  family  income  of  students  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Student  Aid  Program  was 
$667.00,  with  73  per  cent  receiving  less 
than  $1,000.00  per  year.  The  families  of 
college  and  graduate  aid  recipients  had  a 
larger  average  annual  income,  $1,- 
125.00,  with  12  per  cent  below  $500.00 
and  39  per  cent  below  $1,000.00.  NYA 
projects  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  pro¬ 
vided  employment  for  a  maximum  of 
242,000.  This  number  has  been  increased 
this  year  to  an  average  monthly  employ¬ 
ment  of  approximately  273,000.  It  ap¬ 
pears  now  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  reduce  the  amount  available  for 
NYA  assistance  next  year.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  our  high 
school  graduates,  many  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  honor  societies,  are  unable  to 
attend  college  because  of  financial  hand¬ 
icaps,  it  seems  unfortunate  to  have  this 
program  further  curtailed. 


The  National  Youth  Administration, 
as  you  know,  is  not  an  independent  legal 
entity.  The  funds  for  this  program  are 
derived  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  of  1939.  Those  of  you 
who  have  been  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  NYA  administration  in  our  insti¬ 
tutions  know  that  the  Government  has 
undertaken  no  activity  that  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  welfare  than  that 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
For  that  reason,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  an  in¬ 
dependent  act  establishing  this  agency 
as  a  permanent  policy  of  government. 

While  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Civil  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  at¬ 
tacked  the  unemployment  situation  at  a 
vital  point,  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
our  educational  institutions  have  not 
measured  up  to  expectations  in  dealing 
with  the  general  problem  of  youth  un¬ 
employment.  This  has  caused  rather 
widespread  criticism  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  faith  in  education  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  A  short  time  ago,  one  of 
the  leading  business  authorities  of  this 
country  stated  in  a  syndicated  article 
that  “high  school  students  know  more 
about  cheers  than  chores.  .  .  .  The  high 
school  system  is  primarily  responsible 
for  at  least  seven  million  of  the  nation’s 
ten  million  unemployed.”  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  clear  case  where  this  authority 
on  investments  and  business  trends  sub¬ 
stituted  rhetoric  for  reason,  fiction  for 
facts,  and  exaggeration  for  sober  judg¬ 
ment.  The  charge  that  the  schools  of  the 
nation  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
unemployment  runs  counter  to  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  intelligent 
citizen.  But  it  is  true  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  have  not  faced  the  task 
adequately  of  preparing  youth  for  em¬ 
ployment  under  existing  conditions. 
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The  marginal  group  of  unskilled  la¬ 
borers,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has 
been  almost  completely  ignored  both  by 
governmental  agencies  and  educational 
institutions.  It  happens  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  when  there  are  approximately 
nine  million  unemployed,  there  is  a  wide 
spread  shortage  of  skilled  men  in  the 
various  vocations.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  skilled  em¬ 
ployees  are  past  middle  age.  Relatively 
few  young  men  are  entering  any  of  the 
occupations  that  require  more  or  less 
training  to  qualify  them  for  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  nothing  in  our  industrial 
organizations  comparable  to  the  4-H 
Clubs  and  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
The  apprentice  system  that  served  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  past  is  practically  obsolete. 
In  contrast  with  this  situation,  our  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  are  overcrowded  with 
ambitious  youth,  thousands  of  whom 
are  graduating  every  year  and  entering 
into  competition  in  the  overcrowded  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
journalism,  and  similar  professions.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  after  the  Civil  War 
when  we  began  to  exploit  our  national 
resources  and  expand  our  transportation 
facilities  our  educational  institutions  re¬ 
directed  their  objectives  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  training  men  and 
women  for  technical  service  in  these 
fields.  But  we  have  not  been  equally  in¬ 
genious  in  adapting  our  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  to  the  crisis  resulting  from  un¬ 
employment.  Our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  have  paid  a  great  price  in  public 
esteem  for  their  failure  in  this  regard. 

The  fact  is,  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  not  as  adaptable  to  social  change 
as  they  were  in  the  past.  With  the  pass¬ 
ing  years,  tradition  has  made  our  insti¬ 
tutions  less  elastic  than  they  were  for¬ 
merly  and  educators  have  been  less  in¬ 
clined  to  adjust  educational  procedures 
to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Two  illustrations  are  offered  in  sub¬ 


stantiation  of  this  position.  You  will  re¬ 
call  that  soon  after  the  depression  began 
in  1929  educators  were  discussing  the 
adjustments  that  could  be  made  to  keep 
our  institutions  functioning  in  the  face 
of  rapidly  decreasing  revenues.  One  of 
the  things  that  was  proposed  was  the 
coordination  of  departments  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  synthesis  of  subject  matter  of  in¬ 
struction.  Most  of  us  realized  that  the 
multiplication  of  departments  had  added 
to  the  overhead  cost  of  instruction  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it; 
but  taking  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
looking  at  the  situation  after  ten  lean 
years,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
we  did  not  get  far  with  this  program. 

Another  illustration  is  in  point.  One 
of  the  most  distinctive  tendencies  in 
American  education  is  the  growth  of  the 
junior  college  movement.  These  institu¬ 
tions  have  increased  rapidly  in  number 
and  have  come  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  educational  life  of  America. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
them  is  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to 
year,  but  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
higher  education  remains  undetermined 
and  their  relationship  to  the  senior  col¬ 
leges  is  as  yet  completely  undefined.  The 
fact  is,  our  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  have  assumed  a  philosophic  attitude 
toward  the  junior  college,  but  they  have 
proceeded  on  their  traditional  basis  just 
as  if  this  new  type  of  institution  did  not 
exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  junior  college 
has  not  completely  justified  itself  on  the 
basis  of  its  functional  objectives.  We 
hear  much  these  days  about  terminal 
procedures;  but  until  we  find  more  effec¬ 
tive  techniques  for  vocational  guidance, 
little  will  be  accomplished  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  well  for  us  perhaps  to 
recognize  that  both  in  objectives  and  or¬ 
ganization  American  education  is  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  stage  of  transition.  A  sit¬ 
uation  of  this  kind  always  results  in  con- 
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fusion  and  lost  motion.  President  Dodds 
of  Princeton  in  a  recent  report  to  his 
trustees  said:  “Formal  education  has 
failed  the  world  in  its  hour  of  need” 
largely  because  “life  and  education  have 
not  been  brought  together  in  college.” 
One  of  the  ways,  as  I  see  it,  to  bring 
life  and  education  closer  together  is  to 
articulate  more  effectively  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  with  the  senior  high  school  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  senior  colleges  and 
universities  on  the  other.  In  doing  this, 
the  junior  colleges  must  provide  liberally 
for  terminal  courses  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  next 
important  step  in  higher  education  in 
this  country. 

In  the  recognition  of  personal  security 
as  an  imp>ortant  objective  of  education, 
we  need  to  reorganize  thoroughly  our 
educational  system  and  take  into  ac¬ 
count  our  unemployment  problem  and 
the  shifting  of  population  elements  be¬ 
tween  vocational  groujjs.  There  is  need 
for  larger  emphasis  on  the  training  of 
men  and  women  for  skilled  vocations, 
particularly  in  the  newer  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  It  may  be  that  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  offers  the  best  place  for  this  type  of 
training  unless  tradition  is  already  too 
strong  to  make  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments.  We  all  know  that  the  develop)- 
ment  of  research  by  industries  was  made 
necessary  because  administrators  of  sci¬ 
entific  work  in  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  did  not  envisage  the  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  science  to  industrial  needs. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  facilitating  the  training  of  men 
for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations 
and  unless  our  educational  institutions 
serve  this  need,  some  other  agency  of 
society  must  assume  the  responsibility. 
In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  junk  some 
of  the  mechanics  in  our  present  educa- 
ticmal  system.  Limitations  in  terms  of 
semester  hours  must  be  discarded  and 
course  credits  must  be  ignored.  We  have 


known  for  a  long  time  that  under  the  old 
apprentice  system  men  could  be  trained 
for  all  kinds  of  manual  employments  in 
a  much  shorter  time  than  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  educational  institutions.  I 
am  unable  to  see  any  other  agency  in 
our  educational  system  that  is  ready¬ 
made  to  undertake  this  task  except  the 
junior  colleges  and  technical  schools,  but 
these  agencies  will  not  be  able  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively  until  many  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  restrictions  are  removed  and  educa¬ 
tional  procedures  are  more  closely  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  industrial  enterprise. 

Even  if  our  educational  institutions 
should  face  this  responsibility  cour¬ 
ageously  and  with  ingenuity,  I  cannot 
see  that  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  completely.  I  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  our  program  of 
adult  education  and  redirect  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  in  this  field.  1 
have  often  thought  that  we  missed  a 
great  opportunity  in  the  early  ’thirties 
when  unemployment  became  an  acute 
problem  and  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  coordinate  its  relief  activities 
with  our  educational  institutions.  Of 
course,  the  immediate  problem  was  that 
of  feeding  those  who  were  hungry  and 
clothing  those  who  were  cold;  but  if 
we  had  entered  upon  the  task  of  giving 
many  of  these  people  some  very  practi¬ 
cal  training,  at  least  in  semiskilled  occu¬ 
pations,  we  might  have  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  their  self-respect  and  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  would  have  been  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  society  and  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  concerned  when  we  approach 
more  normal  times.  But  in  the  light  of 
our  experience  during  the  past  ten  years, 
much  can  still  be  done  through  proper 
coordination  of  governmental  agencies 
and  educational  institutions  to  improve 
the  mental  attitude  of  thousands  of  our 
people  by  giving  them  training  that  they 
can  utilize  in  useful  occupations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  education 
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is  not  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  The  public  has  no  right  to 
expect  our  schools  to  do  the  impossible. 
Faith  in  education,  which  has  been  the 
one  unifying  force  in  our  national  life 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  been 
so  great  that  many  people  have  be¬ 
lieved  our  educational  institutions  could 
perform  miracles;  but  after  all,  they  can 
do  no  more  than  contribute  their  part  to 
the  ongoing  of  the  social  process.  In 
other  words,  our  schools  and  colleges 
cannot  create  jobs  where  they  do  not 
exist  and  they  cannot  increase  the  pur¬ 
chasing  pmwer  of  people  whose  incomes 
have  bwn  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
location  of  industrial  enterprise.  The 
fact  that  people  have  expected  too  much 
of  our  schools  is  the  primary  cause  of 
the  wide  spread  criticism  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments  when  they  are  compelled  to 
function  in  a  disordered  world.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  educators  everywhere  to 
keep  this  fact  constantly  before  the 
people  at  a  time  when  much  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  is  being  directed  at  our  educational 
institutions. 

It  is  equally  true  that  education  for 
individual  security  is  not  the  entire  con¬ 
cern  of  our  educational  institutions. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
prepare  men  and  women,  both  by  train¬ 
ing  them  for  skilled  occupations  and  de¬ 
veloping  their  resourcefulness,  to  get  on 
in  the  world  under  the  rapidly  changing 
circumstances  in  which  they  live.  But  in 
accomplishing  this  objective  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  those  older  aims  and 
ideals  of  education  that  were  designed  to 
develop  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  and  inculcate  a  love  for 
the  better  things  of  life.  Our  educational 
institutions  have  done  much  to  raise  the 


standards  of  living  in  America;  but 
much  still  needs  to  be  done,  for  there 
are  millions  of  our  people  who  are  oc¬ 
cupying  planes  of  living  far  too  low  for 
contentment  and  happiness.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  those  with  restricted  in¬ 
comes,  but  there  are  many  people  who 
are  able  to  enjoy  better  things  who  are 
lacking  in  aesthetic  appreciation  to  real¬ 
ize  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  testing  time 
for  public  education  is  at  hand.  For  a 
hundred  years  now  faith  in  education 
has  caused  the  American  people  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  their 
educational  institutions  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  they  would  sustain  our  de¬ 
mocracy  and  prepare  our  future  citizens 
for  effective  living.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  faith  in  education  has  given  way 
to  skepticism  and  even  to  hostility  on 
the  part  of  some.  Education  has  dropped 
from  first  to  third  place  in  governmental 
expenditures.  This,  of  course,  is  partially 
due  to  emergency  social  demands  cre¬ 
ated  by  unemployment  and  other  causes; 
but  it  is  also  the  result  of  a  growing  be¬ 
lief  that  education  is  not  rendering  the 
quality  of  service  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  recognition  of  individual  security 
as  one  of  the  objectives  for  which  we 
strive  and  the  constructive  means  of 
making  this  objective  a  reality  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  at  this  time  of  helping 
to  restore  education  to  popular  esteem. 
Our  ability  to  transfer  many  of  the  un¬ 
employed  to  normal  pursuits  in  life 
would  do  much  to  improve  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  schools  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  consequences  would  be  so  bene¬ 
ficial  and  the  results  so  far-reaching  that 
it  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
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Since  you  have  asked  a  representative 
of  business  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  cultural  elements  in  professional  ed¬ 
ucation,  I  shall  assume  that  you  wish 
your  speaker  to  talk  as  directly  as  p>os- 
sible  from  his  own  experience,  in  the 
hop>e  that  it  may  illustrate  some  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  significance  for  profes¬ 
sional  education  today.  For  me  to  make 
that  assumption  may  be  dangerous  since 
my  experience  is  not  broad;  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  business,  and  very 
largely  in  a  particular  organization — the 
Bell  Telephone  System — although  the 
nature  of  my  work  has  brought  me  into 
contact  with  education.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  I  must  speak  mainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  that  industry  and  its 
problems.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this 
approach  offers  the  only  opportunity 
through  which  I  may  suggest  anything 
worth  while  in  this  area.  After  all,  my 
topic  has  been  discussed  for  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  and  various 
aspects  of  it  are  now  the  subject  of  in¬ 
tensive  study  by  many  organizations  in 
education.  It  would  be  completely  ab¬ 
surd  for  me  to  attempt  to  review  even  a 
small  part  of  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  topic,  although  to  support 
conclusions  drawn  from  experience,  I 
shall  refer  to  p>articular  statements 
which  have  been  made. 

This  method  of  attack,  of  course,  im¬ 
plies  your  agreement  that  business  man¬ 
agement  is  truly  a  profession  and  that 

I  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  4, 
1940.  The  speaker  is  connected  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company. — The  Eoitob. 


collegiate  education  directed  toward  it, 
whether  in  a  college  of  business  admin¬ 
istration,  a  college  of  engineering,  or  a 
college  of  arts  and  science,  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  education.  To  me  there  is  no 
question  that  this  assumption  is  correct; 
to  be  convinced  of  its  correctness,  one 
has  only  to  consider  the  ability  and 
knowledge  which  wise  business  manage¬ 
ment  now  demands  and  the  importance 
of  professional  standards  among  those  in  | 
responsible  business  positions.  This 
point  of  view  was  developed  fully  by 
VV.  S.  Gifford,  president  of  the  Ameri-  | 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  jj 
in  his  address  as  honorary  chancellor  of  I 
Union  College  last  June.  At  that  time 
he  defined  a  profession  as  “an  occupa-  | 
tion  conducted  on  a  high  plane  by  a  i 
trained  intellect  and  having  a  special 
consideration  for  the  public  welfare.”  In  | 
his  address  he  pointed  out  that  some  60  | 

per  cent  of  the  college  graduates  in  the  f 
country  today  are  in  business;  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  i 
challenge  of  business  and  its  opportuni-  • 
ties  for  men  of  brains  and  constructive 
capacity;  and  he  emphasized  the  para-  i 

mount  need  of  regard  for  the  public  in-  j 

terest  in  the  conducting  of  business. 
Although  the  essential  purpose  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  produce  constantly  improved 
goods  or  services  efficiently,  to  sell  them  j 
at  a  fair  price,  and  to  earn  on  the  sav¬ 
ings  invested  in  the  enterprise  a  return 
which  is  reasonable  and  sufficient  to 
attract  new  capital  as  needed,  business 
today  also  has  an  obligation  to  pay  good 
wages,  to  provide  greater  security  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  to  deal  fairly  with  its 
employees.  It  must,  in  short,  be  a  con- 
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structive  force  in  the  political  and  the 
social  structure  of  the  country.  If  busi¬ 
ness  is  conceived  in  these  terms,  the 
professional  responsibility  of  business 
management  can  be  no  less  than  that  of 
law,  medicine,  public  administration,  or 
the  ministry. 

COLLEGE  MEN  IN  THE  TELEPHONE 
BUSINESS 

In  their  effort  to  discharge  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  telephone  business, 
the  Bell  System  companies  have  long 
sought  men  from  the  universities  and 
colleges  to  supplement  the  supply  of 
men  with  ability  and  character  but  with¬ 
out  a  college  education  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  from  the  ranks  of 
the  organization.  The  number  of  non¬ 
college  men  is  always  substantial.  Men 
without  college  degrees  hold  a  large 
proportion  of  the  responsible  super¬ 
visory  and  staff  positions  in  the  system, 
including  many  of  the  most  important 
administrative  posts.  In  particular,  these 
non-college  men  contribute  intensive 
knowledge  of  the  day-to-day  problems 
of  the  business,  an  understanding  of  its 
working  forces,  and  an  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  firsthand  experience.  The  system, 
however,  has  three  main  purposes  in 
seeking  college  graduates.  Two  of  these 
are  rather  obvious:  first,  to  secure  men 
with  the  special  technical  knowledge  and 
scientific  point  of  view  which  much  of 
its  work  demands;  second,  to  draw  on 
the  very  substantial  number  of  the 
country’s  young  men  with  out-standing 
qualities  of  intellect  and  character  who 
are  now  graduating  from  college.  Its 
third  purpose  may  be  more  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
here:  to  obtain  men  who,  through  their 
college  education,  have  gained  a  broad 
perspective  and  a  long-range  point  of 
view,  who  are  likely  to  see  the  relations 
of  this  business  to  the  problems  of  the 
community  and  the  nation,  who  can 
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penetrate  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
complex  problems  faced  by  the  compa¬ 
nies,  and  who  can  ultimately  bring  to 
questions  of  general  policy  a  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  mind. 

The  range  of  work  into  which  these 
men  go  is  distinctly  wide.  In  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  of  the 
system,  some  are  engaged  in  the  search 
for  scientific  principles  which  are  used 
in  the  development  of  new  communica¬ 
tions  apparatus,  while  others  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  design,  the  development, 
and  the  testing  of  the  mechanisms  or  of 
the  manufacturing  equipment  which 
produces  them.  These  men  require  an  in¬ 
tensive  engineering  or  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
provides  an  essential  foundation.  Other 
men  in  the  system’s  operating  and  manu¬ 
facturing  organizations  utilize  their  en¬ 
gineering  or  science  backgrounds  in 
selecting  existing  apparatus  and  systems 
for  particular  purposes  on  the  basis  of 
cost,  service  requirements,  and  personnel 
considerations.  Still  others  use  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  accounting  and  statistics  to 
establish  financial  and  other  records  of 
the  business  and  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  its  operating  and  financial  results. 
A  substantial  majority  of  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  become  engaged  as  workers,  super¬ 
visors,  or  staff  men  in  the  actual  oper¬ 
ating  phases  of  the  business,  which  in¬ 
volve  the  construction  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  plant,  the  giving  of  tele¬ 
phone  service,  or  the  making  of  business 
contacts  with  its  customers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Their  success  in  this  work 
depends  on  their  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  business;  on  habits  of 
work  which  enable  them  to  push  ahead 
with  an  assigned  job;  and  on  the  ability 
to  cooperate  with,  train,  or  lead  other 
employees,  or  to  understand  and  please 
the  customer,  far  more  than  it  depends 
on  any  particular  body  of  information 
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which  they  can  bring  into  the  business 
from  college. 

The  progress  of  these  men  to  more 
important  positions,  in  all  but  the  most 
specialized  phases  of  the  business,  re¬ 
quires  a  combination  of  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  qualities.  The  selection  of  execu¬ 
tives  is  based  on  observation  of  their 
work  over  a  period  of  time,  since  prac¬ 
tically  every  executive  grows  up  in  the 
business.  Stress  is  laid  on  such  qualities 
as  moral  and  intellectual  integrity,  dem¬ 
onstrated  under  the  fire  of  temptation  to 
evade  re^onsibility  or  shift  the  blame; 
on  the  capacity  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in 
other  people,  based  on  a  genuine  liking 
for  and  interest  in  them;  on  sound 
judgment,  which  quietly  balances  all  the 
factors  in  a  situation;  and,  of  course,  on 
intelligence  and  flexibility  of  mind.  Per- 
hai>s  the  most  important  single  thing  is 
cap>acity  for  continued  growth  based  on 
a  wise  interpretation  of  experience,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  experience  is  that  which  in¬ 
volves  i>articipation  in  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  rank-and-file  forces;  direct 
contact  with,  and  supervision  of,  those 
forces;  and  later  responsibility  for  the 
operations  of  the  business  over  larger 
and  larger  areas. 

It  may  be  of  special  interest  to  this 
group  to  learn  that,  of  the  college  gradu¬ 
ates  among  these  executives,  a  rather 
high  proportion  were  outstanding  in 
their  college  scholarship.  The  qualities 
which  high  scholarship  indicate,  more¬ 
over,  seem  to  be  of  about  equal  value  to 
men  of  general  and  technical  training 
and  to  men  in  line  supervisory  work  as 
well  as  engineering  and  staff  positions. 
Intellectual  grasp  of  a  problem’s  ele¬ 
ments  and  logical  thought  in  solving  it 
seem  to  be  useful  whether  the  diffi¬ 
culty  involves  human  relations  or  scien¬ 
tific  principles. 

I  may  have  given  more  detail  than 
was  necessary  concerning  the  work  of 


these  men  in  the  telephone  business,  but 
this  background  should  be  helpful  in 
suggesting  the  meaning  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  education  of  men  planning 
to  enter  our  business  and,  by  inference, 
other  business  and  industry. 

Of  the  college  graduates  in  the  Bell 
System  today,  slightly  over  one-half  are 
graduates  in  engineering,  slightly  over 
one-third  graduates  in  arts  and  science, 
and  somewhat  over  one-tenth  graduates 
in  business  administration.  In  general, 
the  salary  progress  of  men  from  these 
various  curricula  is  closely  comparable, 
and  on  the  whole  there  is  little  evidence 
that  any  one  of  these  t3q)es  of  training 
is  the  most  successful  in  preparing  men 
for  our  work.  Naturally  the  graduates 
of  the  different  courses  are  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  and  types  of  activ¬ 
ity.  Because  of  its  technical  nature, 
there  are  more  starting  places  in  the 
business  for  men  of  engineering  training, 
and  such  men  are  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  it.  Apparently  the  engineers  are  more 
sure  that  it  offers  the  sort  of  opportunity 
which  they  wish,  for  the  early  turnover 
among  them  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  men  with  the  other  types  of  training. 
Men  with  general  training  are  sometimes 
handicapped  by  lack  of  definite  evidence 
that  they  have  real  interest,  based  on 
knowledge,  in  the  business,  the  techni¬ 
cal,  or  the  human  problems  of  industry 
or  that  they  have  the  foundation  for  de¬ 
veloping  comp)etence  in  dealing  with 
those  problems.  This  lack  is  not  so  often 
a  matter  of  wrong  choice  of  courses  as  of 
failure  to  relate  their  college  work 
broadly  to  the  vocation  that  they  expect 
to  enter  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  com¬ 
munity  life  in  which  they  should  play  a 
part.  My  opinion  is  that  such  students 
are  less  likely  to  have  had  valuable  sum¬ 
mer  experience,  either  through  employ¬ 
ment  or  in  other  ways,  than  those  who 
have  taken  courses  in  engineering  or 
business  administration.  In  the  long  run, 
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however,  in  proportion  to  their  number 
among  all  college  men  of  comparable 
maturity  in  the  system,  the  graduates  of 
courses  in  arts  and  science  hold  at  least 
as  many  positions  of  major  responsi¬ 
bility  as  do  the  graduates  of  the  other 
two  curricula. 

NEED  OF  CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 

What  I  have  said  about  the  nature  of 
our  work  and  the  qualities  needed  for 
advancement  in  it,  indicates,  in  my 
mind,  the  importance  of  the  cultural  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  college  education  of  all 
those  preparing  for  this  work.  I  presume 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  those  which  make  for  the  dis¬ 
cernment  of  truth,  the  pwwer  of  analysis 
and  of  generalization,  the  appreciation 
of  beauty,  the  understanding  of  one’s 
fellow-man,  and  a  philosophy  of  life. 
They  lead  to  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  person,  as  distinguished 
from  development  as  a  skillful  practi¬ 
tioner  in  a  special  field.  Presumably 
they  have  another  function,  since  cul¬ 
ture  is  also  defined  as  the  common 
heritage  of  civilization ;  they  should 
develop  the  ability  to  share  in  the 
preservation  of  whatever  is  best  in  the 
institutions  and  the  traditions  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

These  cultural  elements  in  education 
will  certainly  be  found  both  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  and  in  its  professional  courses.  For 
general  subjects,  through  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  development  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  judgment,  sympathy,  and  power, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  attainment,  and  thus  professional 
subjects  can  make  him  more  truly  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  his  world.  Since  this  seems  so 
true  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  issue  be¬ 
tween  general  and  vocational  education 
is  largely  a  false  issue.  As  Arthur  North 
Whitehead,  in  writing  of  the  aims  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  has  put  it:  “You  may  not  divide 
the  seamless  coat  of  learning.  What  ed- 
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ucation  has  to  impart  is  an  intimate 
sense  of  the  power  of  ideas,  of  the 
beauty  of  ideas,  and  of  the  structure  of 
ideas,  together  with  a  particular  body  of 
knowledge  which  has  peculiar  reference 
to  the  life  of  the  being  possessing  it.” 
For  the  student  of  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  then,  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
which  Whitehead  calls  “a  training  in 
logical  method  together  with  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  precise  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
investigation  of  the  universe,”  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  quantitative  thinking,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  structure  of  matter,  and 
understanding  of  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices  which  have  so  greatly 
extended  the  activity  of  modem  man, 
surely  have  cultural  values.  In  the  same 
way  the  student  of  business  will  find 
those  values  in  his  knowledge  of  statis¬ 
tics,  which  makes  clear  the  distinction 
between  real  and  apparent  relationships 
in  many  areas  of  life,  and  he  will  also 
find  them  in  other  social-science  courses 
which  deepen  his  understanding  of  to¬ 
day’s  civilization  and  of  the  problems 
of  human  relations. 

Recognizing,  then,  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  fields  of  study  which  are 
most  essential  from  a  vocational  point  of 
view  may  also  contribute  to  the  all¬ 
round  development  of  the  individual,  we 
still  must  look  for  those  areas  which 
should  be  common  to  all  the  students,  at 
least,  who  are  preparing  for  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Bell  System.  I  am  sure  that 
this  search  must  lead  to  conclusions 
which  have  already  been  reached  many 
times  by  educators,  and  probably  all 
that  we  shall  do  is  to  establish  one  more 
reason  for  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
these  conclusions. 

For  example,  the  experience  of  our 
business  would  strongly  support  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  command  of  the  English 
language,  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
is  a  major  requirement.  The  quantitative 
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results  of  engineering  or  statistical 
studies  provide  essential  facts  for  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  business  and 
for  determining  whether  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  projects  are  practical  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  the  cost  standpoint.  But  even 
these  results  must  be  stated  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  clear  and  precise  if  they 
are  to  carry  the  weight  which  they  de¬ 
serve.  Even  in  the  development  and  the 
research  phases  of  the  business,  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  possessed  by  the  college  men 
entering  its  work.  Where  major  decisions 
of  broad  policy  are  involved,  those  who 
have  studied  the  problem  intensively 
must  be  able  to  state  their  premises  and 
conclusions  in  language  which  is  not 
only  precise  but  also  persuasive  and 
which  has  some  sweep  and  movement 
compelling  attention.  Only  on  that  basis 
is  final  executive  decision  sure  to  profit 
by  their  study.  Such  language,  more¬ 
over,  apparently  is  not  the  product  of 
classes  in  business  English  or  technical 
writing  but  is  gained  through  a  sense  of 
meaning,  a  grip  on  style,  and  an  imagi¬ 
native  feeling  drawn  from  great  litera¬ 
ture. 

NEED  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING 

In  every  phase  of  a  business  like  ours, 
which  every  day  involves  millions  of 
transactions,  each  small  in  itself,  as  well 
as  the  utilization  of  highly  complex  ap¬ 
paratus,  something  like  the  engineering 
method  is  essential  in  the  approach  to 
all  its  problems.  Such  an  approach  im¬ 
plies  that  all  the  necessary  facts  are 
secured  and  properly  arranged,  that 
their  relative  importance  is  determined, 
and  that  logical  conclusions  are  reached 
from  the  facts.  In  an  organization  whose 
daily  gross  revenue  is  equal  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  “Queen  Elizabeth”  but  whose 
principal  unit  of  revenue  is  the  five-cent 
call,  it  is  imperative  that  quantitative 
measurements  be  used  in  studying  any 


problem  in  which  they  have  significance. 
It  is  common  practice,  too,  to  try  out 
methods  of  organization  and  of  training 
in  individual  companies  or  localities 
which  may  be  used  as  laboratories.  Men 
in  such  a  business,  then,  have  much  to 
gain  from  an  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  mathematics  and  science.  If, 
coupled  with  that,  they  can  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  physical  principles 
which  underlie  the  complex  intricate 
apparatus  used  in  the  business  and 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  apparatus  is 
installed  and  maintained,  they  should 
be  better  teamworkers  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  abler  interpreters  of  the  business 
to  its  customers,  and  individuals  who 
can  be  intelligently  proud  of  its  ac¬ 
complishments. 

NEED  FOR  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  UNDERSTANDING 
It  is  more  difficult  to  see  clearly  how 
an  understanding  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  structure  of  our 
civilization  can  have  immediate  useful¬ 
ness  for  many  men  engaged  in  a  large 
industry.  In  determining  the  value  of 
new  apparatus,  the  engineer,  of  course, 
must  reckon  not  only  with  problems  of 
technical  design  and  performance  but 
also  with  questions  of  wage  costs,  de¬ 
preciation  accounting,  interest  rates,  and 
fixed  investment.  The  superintendent  of 
each  op)erating  unit  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  revenues  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  that  unit  as  they  affect  the  en¬ 
tire  business.  But  many  of  the  problems 
involving  application  of  the  social 
sciences  are  matters  for  major  executive 
decision.  Such  decisions  must  appraise 
the  effect  on  the  industry  of  both  long¬ 
term  and  short-term  economic  trends. 
They  must  maintain  the  proper  balance 
between  the  obligations  of  the  business 
to  its  customers,  its  employees,  and  the 
investors  in  the  enterprise.  They  must 
be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
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lations  between  earnings  and  the  long¬ 
time  ability  to  secure  the  capital  needed 
for  expansion.  If  the  economic  position 
of  the  business  is  to  be  maintained  and 
it  is  to  play  its  part  in  raising  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  living,  they  must  take 
into  account  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
new  apparatus  and  methods  resulting  in 
improved  service  or  lower  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  they  must  devise  means  of 
avoiding  the  displacement  of  workers  or 
of  minimizing  the  hardships  involved  if 
some  must  be  displaced.  The  relations 
between  prices,  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services,  and  the  opportunities  for 
employment  must  be  explored,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  immediate  and 
long-term  considerations  should  be  as¬ 
certained.  Finally,  there  should  be  un¬ 
derstanding  of  ways  in  which  govern¬ 
ment  may  aid  social  progress  through 
the  regulation  of  business,  as  well  as  of 
the  effect  of  excessive  governmental  con¬ 
trol  on  the  vitality  and  the  progress  of 
business. 

The  range  and  the  difficulty  of  these 
problems  are  tremendous,  and,  for  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  the  dangers  of  dealing 
with  them  merely  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
pediency  are  great.  It  may  be  several 
years  before  the  college  man  in  business 
can  have  real  influence  in  these  areas, 
but  if,  when  the  time  comes,  this  influ¬ 
ence  is  to  be  used  wisely,  it  seems  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  executive  have  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  in  which  our  economic 
and  political  institutions  have  developed 
and  of  their  present  structure.  Part  of 
this  understanding  must  certainly  come 
from  a  study  of  historical  periods  during 
which  such  institutions  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  and  finally  destroyed  by  compro¬ 
mise  and  delay.  It  must  come,  too,  from 
a  recognition  of  the  long  road  on  which 
human  beings  are  moving  forward  from 
tyranny  and  economic  misery  to  free¬ 
dom  and  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
an  industrial  civilization. 


NEED  FOR  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  BASES  OF  HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 

Appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  halting 
this  march  will  involve,  too,  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  of  man  himself,  of 
his  constcmt  striving  for  a  sense  of  indi¬ 
vidual  integrity,  and  of  his  need  for  the 
approval  of  his  fellows,  for  a  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment  through  his  work,  and  for 
economic  security.  College  men  will 
often  have  need  of  such  understanding 
soon  after  they  enter  the  ranks  of  busi¬ 
ness.  To  some  of  them  it  will  come 
easily  enough  as  the  result  of  their  own 
temperament  and  genuine  liking  for 
their  fellows,  but  even  they,  as  they  gain 
responsibility  for  larger  groups,  will 
profit  by  knowledge  of  human  motiva¬ 
tion  and  needs.  Others  must  develop 
their  skill  in  human  relations  out  of 
theoretical  knowledge.  Since  the  great 
majority  of  serious  conflicts  between 
men  and  management  in  industry  de¬ 
velop  from  friction  between  the  rank- 
and-file  worker  and  his  supervisor,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  those  super¬ 
visors  who  come  from  the  colleges  could 
be  made  capable  of  handling  their  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  in  a  sound  and  S3mipa- 
thetic  fashion.  Moreover,  as  some  of 
these  men  progress  to  positions  of  sub¬ 
stantial  responsibility,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  in 
modern  life.  This  solution  will  require 
the  sincere  conviction  that  both  justice 
and  the  importance  of  the  workers’  sense 
of  participation  in  decisions  affecting 
their  own  welfare  make  genuine  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  essential,  but  unremit¬ 
ting  effort  will  also  be  needed  to  prevent 
that  bargaining  from  becoming  a  game 
in  which  pressure  and  cleverness  are  the 
determining  forces  rather  than  a  genuine 
search  for  the  significant  facts  and  a 
cooperative  effort  to  reach  the  fair  solu- 
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tion.  The  patience  and  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  management  will  need  to 
make  this  effort  must  be  based  both  on 
recognition  of  the  complexity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  drives  in  human  be¬ 
ings,  as  these  grow  out  of  the  d)mamic 
interaction  between  men  as  biological 
organisms  and  the  shifting  culture  of 
our  times,  and  on  a  deep-rooted  respect 
for  the  ultimate  value  of  human  per¬ 
sonality.  How  biology,  psychology,  so¬ 
ciology,  and  philosophy  may  contribute 
to  such  a  task  is  undoubtedly  beyond 
man’s  grasp  today,  but  it  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  stakes  for  our  civilization 
are  highest  at  this  point. 

Even  if  our  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  bases  of  human  behavior  were  far 
greater,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  area 
least  of  all  could  we  count  on  success 
through  a  grasp  of  book  knowledge 
alone.  A  few  days  ago,  a  university  sen¬ 
ior  said  to  me  that  everything  signifi¬ 
cant  learned  by  the  men  majoring  in 
sociology  or  psychology  at  his  institu¬ 
tion — one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country 
today — could  be  picked  up  in  six  months 
of  actual  experience  in  working  with 
people.  This  statement  can  hardly  be 
true,  but  it  illustrates  my  point  that 
only  by  direct  contact  with  many  sorts 
of  individuals  and  an  attempt  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problems  of  their  lives  can  w'e 
go  far  in  building  our  skill  in  human  re¬ 
lations.  Not  long  before,  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  close  to  his  Doctor’s  degree  told  me 
how  a  week  or  two  sjjent  with  a  former 
roommate  who  was  one  of  a  gang  of  line¬ 
men  had  brought  about  a  real  CMiviction 
concerning  the  kind  of  work  which  he 
wished  to  do.  In  the  Bell  System  com¬ 
panies  we  believe  in  the  importance  of 
this  direct  particip>ation  in  manual  work 
and  of  working  and  living  with  the  gang, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  far  too  few  college 
men  secure  such  intimate  contacts  with 
many  sorts  of  persons  and  areas  of  life 
while  they  are  still  in  college  and  might 


be  able  to  relate  their  experience  to  their 
college  courses.  Of  course,  this  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  colleges  alone, 
but  I  believe  that  they  might  do  more 
than  they  do  today  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
terest  in  such  experience.  Independence 
of  thought  and  confidence  in  their  own 
resourcefulness  are  undoubtedly  charac¬ 
teristics  of  persons  who  have  been  placed 
“on  their  own”  far  earlier  than  are 
many  of  our  city  youth  today. 

NEED  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ONE’s  SELF 

A  final  essential  in  the  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  college  men  who  hope  to 
contribute  to  the  profession  of  business 
is  that  they  achieve  peace  with  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
foundation  for  this  achievement  is  built 
long  before  the  college  years,  but  in 
many  instances  a  wise  teacher  or  coun¬ 
selor,  in  some  cases  a  psychiatrist,  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  can  secure  a  foundation 
which  has  been  undermined.  Certainly, 
too,  an  important  element  in  the  gradu¬ 
ate’s  confidence  and  poise  is  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  own  abilities  and  interests 
with  relation  to  the  work  of  the  world 
into  which  he  is  going.  Yet,  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  world,  colleges  should  help  to  build 
values  which  are  less  directly  dependent 
on  social  and  economic  preferment  and 
specific  occupational  goals  than  those 
which  have  often  been  characteristic  of 
this  country’s  youth.  In  his  address  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Council  of  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Associations  in  St.  Louis 
recently,  Eduard  L.  Lindeman  stressed 
the  need  for  reliance  on  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  achievement  of  a 
specific  end,  stating  that  persons  who 
can  gain  their  satisfactions  from  the 
striving  rather  than  from  the  end  will 
be  more  flexible  and  far  happier  in  the 
world  of  today.  The  cultivation  of  great 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than 
for  style  in  business  reports,  aesthetic 
experience,  the  search  for  man’s  place 
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on  the  river  of  life — all  have  their  place 
in  the  education  of  men  seeking  respon¬ 
sibility  in  a  business  which  provides  the 
handle  to  life  for  many  of  their  fellows. 

THE  EDUCATION  WHICH  WILL  HELP 
SUPPLY  THESE  NEEDS 

American  education  today  is  fully 
aware  of  the  need  to  develop  persons 
with  insight  and  flexibility  of  mind  and 
spirit  as  well  as  professional  compe¬ 
tence.  The  search  for  better  ways  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  end  is  going  on  in  many 
institutions  and  through  professional  as¬ 
sociations  and  special  commissions. 
Within  the  last  month  a  Committee  on 
the  Aims  and  Scope  of  Engineering  Cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education  has  issued  a 
penetrating  report  which  recommends 
that  during  the  undergraduate  period 
time  be  provided  not  only  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  grounding  in  the  basic  sciences  but 
also  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
social  philosophy,  for  developing  powers 
of  effective  expression,  and  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  reflective  and  critical  habits  of 
thought.  To  this  end  there  should  be,  in 
addition  to  the  scientific-technological 
studies,  a  program  of  humanistic-social 
studies  directed,  among  other  purposes, 
toward  understanding  of  the  evolution 
of  the  social  organization  within  which 
we  live  and  of  the  influence  of  science 
and  engineering  on  the  development  of 
this  organization ;  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  litera¬ 
ture;  and  development  of  moral,  ethical, 
and  social  concepts  essential  to  a  satis¬ 
fying  personal  philosophy,  to  a  career 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare,  and 
to  a  sound  professional  attitude. 

This  report  strongly  recommends 
further  that  these  humanistic-social 
studies  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  running 
through  its  whole  four  years  and  closely 
correlated  with  the  technical  and  scien¬ 


tific  subjects.  It  recognizes  that  this 
plan  will  mean  the  sacrifice  of  some  spe¬ 
cialized  technical  courses,  but,  wisely  to 
my  mind,  it  does  not  consider  these  es¬ 
sential  for  many  men  who,  with  most 
to  gain  from  an  engineering  training  in 
college,  will  use  this  training  in  the  op¬ 
erating  and  the  commercial  areas  of 
industry. 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  committee 
report,  as  well  as  statements  from  other 
engineering  educators  who  have  given 
much  thought  to  these  matters,  make  it 
clear  that  the  solution  of  the  problems 
often  lies  in  proper  organization  and 
method  rather  than  in  mere  agreement 
on  purposes.  Here  least  of  all  am  I  com¬ 
petent  to  express  an  opinion,  but  I  have 
been  interested  in  reading  the  statement 
of  Columbia  College  concerning  its  com¬ 
prehensive  courses  and  the  report  of  the 
1939  Student  Council  Committee  on 
Education  at  Harvard  recommending 
similar  required  courses  instead  of  the 
present  system  in  which  courses  outside 
the  major  field  are  largely  elective.  In 
my  opinion,  the  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  method  and  of  the  basis  for 
modern  technology  given  to  students  in 
economics  or  business  administration  by 
a  broad  course  in  the  physical  sciences 
would  be  far  greater  than  that  given  by 
the  present  requirement  of  one  course 
in  an  individual  science,  often  satisfied 
by  the  selection  of  that  which  seems 
least  difficult  at  the  student’s  particular 
institution.  Undoubtedly  teachers  of  to¬ 
day  make  clear  the  usefulness  of  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  physical  sciences,  but  they 
did  not  do  so  when  I  was  in  college.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  student  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  chemistry,  or  physics  should  secure 
from  the  Columbia  course  in  contempo¬ 
rary  civilization  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  relations  between  economics  and 
sociology,  for  example,  than  elementary 
courses  in  both  fields  are  likely  to  give 
him.  The  experiments  at  the  Hawthorne 
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Plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
which  reveal  the  human  and  social  basis 
for  resistance  to  technological  change 
make  plain  how  necessary  is  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  these  relations.  It  is  often  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  professional  student  in  material  ap¬ 
parently  outside  his  special  field,  but  it 
should  be  possible  to  do  so  through 
courses  that  can  be  related  to  problems 
of  contemporary  life  with  which  he  will 
be  compelled  to  deal. 

I  have  already  made  clear  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  some  way  must  be  found  to 
deepen  understanding  of  human  motiva¬ 
tion  and  its  relation  to  business  and  po¬ 
litical  problems,  but,  to  support  my  view 
that  these  problems  do  not  follow  tradi¬ 
tional  curricular  lines,  I  offer  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  Victor  P.  Morris,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  speaking  at 
the  1939  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business: 

When  I  scan  the  problems  in  my  course 
in  principles  of  economics,  I  turn  away  im¬ 
pressed  that  1  must  seek  for  most  of  the  an¬ 
swers  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  The 
paradox  seems  to  be  that  the  more  highly 
mechanized  the  economic  world  becomes 
under  the  achievements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  the  more  vitally  important  the  hu¬ 
man  factors  rather  than  the  physical  factors 
become.  Partly  abo  these  human  problems 
have  emerged  from  widespread  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind  and  growth  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  powers  and  rights  possessed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions. 

To  give  these  survey  courses  in  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  is  certainly 
logical  in  many  ways,  but,  in  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  their  range,  attention  needs  to 
be  paid  to  the  students’  maturity  in 
those  years.  Some  years  ago  the  dean  of 
a  university  law  school  told  me  that  he 
would  like  to  see  students  admitted  to 
such  schools  with  two  or  three  rather 
than  four  years  of  work  in  liberal  arts, 
so  that  the  law  school  could  later  give 


them,  as  part  of  a  longer  course,  work  in 
philosophy  and  government  as  well  as 
advanced  corporation  law.  If  this  view 
is  sound,  certainly  four-year-colleges 
should  leave  room  in  their  senior  year 
for  work  demanding  a  more  mature 
grasp  of  the  abstract  than  the  under¬ 
classmen  can  have. 

CONCLUSION 

This  discussion  began  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  my  experience  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  industry  would  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  my  opinions.  I  am  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  what  has  been  suggested  as  valu¬ 
able  for  college  men  entering  this  work.' 
Some  of  the  proposed  training  probably 
would  have  little  relation  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  advancement,  more  might  increase 
their  satisfaction  in  life,  but  all  of  it 
should  be  useful  to  the  system  as  an 
evolving  business  institution  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  This  does  not  imply  that  we 
are  critical  of  the  men  who  now  come 
to  us  from  the  colleges.  In  recent  years 
business  conditions  have  retarded  promo¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  demanded  too  little 
of  some  of  the  applicants.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  a  non-college  man  proves  the 
best  candidate  for  an  appointment,  but 
we  believe  that  opportunity  for  such 
able  men  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  our  business  and  to  American  institu¬ 
tions. 

It  is  for  you  finally  to  judge  whether 
what  I  have  said  is  significant  for  other 
businesses  and  other  professions.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  much  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  most  valuable  to  men  in 
their  work  is  important  for  their  roles 
in  families  and  communities,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  statements  I  have 
made  should  be  true,  not  only  for  men 
entering  the  Bell  System,  but  for  those 
who  in  other  professions  should  he 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.  In  closing,  therefore,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  for  the  general  validity  of 
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such  a  broad  education  as  has  been  ad¬ 
vocated.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  in¬ 
clude  anything  concerning  the  need  in 
such  an  education  for  persons  with  an 
open  mind,  appreciation  of  beauty,  and 
an  outgoing  spirit,  or  the  place  of  great 
teachers,  as  well  as  great  books.  On  be¬ 
half  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  methods  of  science,  may  I  quote 
this  from  President  Doherty  of  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology: 

The  other  special  fact  is  the  effectiveness  of 
the  engineer's  method.  The  care  and  objec¬ 
tivity  with  which  he  approaches  a  problem, 
his  insistence  upon  understanding  its  elements 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable  before  deciding 
upon  plans,  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions, 
the  firmness  of  his  execution — these  are  cer¬ 
tainly  something  to  be  desired  in  social  and 
economic  affairs.  The  discipline  of  dealing 
with  facts  and  principles  that  demonstrate 
themselves — sometimes  publicly,  if  the  bridge 
fails— has  been  widely  and  justly  praised  as 
a  commendable  attribute  of  the  engineer’s 
ailing.  So  I  am  only  repeating  a  common¬ 
place  when  I  propose  that  there  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  something  in  the  engineering  method,  the 
scientific  method,  that  is  wanting  in  many 
social  procedures  and  that  could  with  great 
profit  be  exercked  there. 

On  behalf  of  an  understanding  of  our 
economic  life,  I  wish  to  affirm  my  own 
belief  that  we  are  not  yet,  nor  soon  shall 
be,  wise  enough  to  maintain  individual 
freedom  if  thoroughgoing  economic  plan¬ 
ning  and  governmental  control  should  be 
substituted  for  the  system  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Cultural  education  should  make 
clear,  then,  the  development  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  its  achievement  in  the 
production  of  the  necessities  and  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  and  the  functions  of  profits 
and  of  new  investment  in  preserving  its 
vitality.  On  the  same  grounds  I  am 
equally  desirous  that  education  should 
not  minimize  such  problems  as  maldis¬ 
tribution  of  income  and  recurring  unem¬ 
ployment,  since  only  by  facing  those 
problems  can  the  next  generation  main¬ 
tain  either  the  enterprise  system  or  hu¬ 
man  freedom. 


Last  of  all,  I  wish  to  come  back  to 
the  critical  importance  of  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  human  behavior  and  moti¬ 
vation,  needs  and  aspirations,  not  only 
within  industry,  but  in  the  whole  social 
and  political  fabric  of  the  nation.  In  a 
recent  discussion  of  Tocqueville’s  “Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Freedom”  in  the  Review  of 
Politics  there  appear  these  sentences: 

Their  analyses  (Tocqueville’s  and  Scheler’s) 
of  the  transformation  of  man  in  society  stress 
the  slow  decay  of  general  standards  of  human 
personality  and  of  human  grandeur.  They 
watch  the  rUe  of  a  mass  society,  the  trends 
toward  leveling,  toward  uniformity,  and  to¬ 
ward  standardization,  that  seem  dkintegra- 
tion  to  the  thinker  who  still  applies  the 
criteria  of  an  arktocratic  society.  However, 
the  philosopher  who  meditates  the  wisdom  of 
the  Divine  Providence  will  justify  thk  gen¬ 
eral  leveling  as  the  historical  price  mankind 
has  to  pay  for  the  gains  of  social  justice  and 
freedom  for  self-realization. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
Tocqueville,  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  The  Re¬ 
volt  of  the  Masses  wrote  of  today’s 
primitive  man  who  requires  nothing  of 
himself  and  demands  the  fruits  of  civili¬ 
zation  as  a  natural  right,  with  no  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  creating  and  renew¬ 
ing  them.  Inevitably  such  an  attitude 
must  lead  to  mass  intervention  through 
direct  action  and,  as  merely  the  next 
step,  to  the  all-powerful  state.  One  need 
not  be  an  alarmist  to  see  the  first  steps 
of  this  sequence  here,  but,  if  we  honestly 
believe  in  the  basis  of  democracy,  we 
may  not  seek  to  halt  it  by  denying  to 
any  man  his  chance  for  his  fullest  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  human  being,  a  develop¬ 
ment  based  in  part  on  all  the  freedom 
from  poverty  and  insecurity  which  so¬ 
ciety  can  provide.  We  may  only  strive 
to  build  in  all  men  such  a  sense  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  common  enterprise  that 
they  will  gladly  share  responsibility  for 
it.  In  doing  so,  we  dare  not,  by  cow¬ 
ardice  in  facing  group  pressure,  3deld  to 
what  is  base  in  man  but  must  rely  on 
man’s  capacity  to  meet  the  truth  if  he 
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but  see  it.  The  dictator  shows  that  he 
demises  his  people  through  his  belief  in 
the  power  of  chicanery  and  propaganda 
over  them,  but  he  is  afraid  to  trust  such 
means  alone  and  calls  on  the  terror  of 
the  concentration  camp  and  the  firing 
squad.  He  survives  by  success  in  achiev¬ 
ing  ends  and  cares  not  for  his  means. 
True  leaders  of  democracy,  believing 
with  Emerson,  that  “The  ends  pre-exist 
in  the  means,”  may  count  only  on  their 
faith  in  man’s  integrity  as  they  seek  his 
allegiance.  Only  by  that  road,  will  the 
rise  of  a  mass  society  lead  not  to  the 
decay  of  human  grandeur  but  toward  its 
fulfillment. 


A  generation  ago  most  of  us  believed 
ourselves  on  a  great  river  flowing  toward 
freedom  and  material  well-being  for  ail 
mankind.  It  was  full  of  rocks  and  eddies, 
but  education  would  help  each  of  us  to 
guide  our  individual  craft  safely  through 
them.  Some  would  be  wrecked,  but  the 
river  would  flow  on.  Long  since,  that 
river  has  become  an  ocean  of  storm  and 
fog,  and  we  no  longer  know  where  we 
are  going.  The  skiffs  and  the  canoes 
have  vanished,  and  in  their  place  are  a 
few  great  ships  the  navigation  of  which 
depends  on  the  skill,  the  teamwork,  and 
the  morale  of  their  crews.  Who  can  tell 
how  long  we  have  for  training  them? 


THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COMMUNITY » 

Howard  Y.  McClusky 
University  of  Michigan 


Historically  the  school  has  operated 
apart  from  and  above  the  common  life 
of  people.  The  explanation  of  this  sepa¬ 
ration  inheres  in  a  combination  of  fac¬ 
tors.  In  the  first  place,  the  traditional 
subject  matter  of  instruction  abounds 
in  abstractions  requiring  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  words.  But  skill  in  verbal  ma¬ 
nipulation  may  be  attained  mainly  by 
growth  in  a  cultural  climate  accessible 
to  few  persons.  In  the  second  place,  pro¬ 
longed  and  intensive  training  has  been  a 
pre-requisite  to  the  practice  of  such  pro¬ 
fessions  as  teaching,  medicine,  dentistry, 
ministry,  law,  etc.,  whose  processes  are 
beyond  the  grasp  of  most  people.  And  in 
the  third  place,  the  school  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  social  economic  ladder  by 
which  the  individual  climbs  away  from 
the  common  condition  of  mankind  to 
the  upper  levels  of  advantage.  Whatever 
the  weight  or  intermingling  of  these  and 
other  factors  may  be,  the  leaders  of  ed¬ 
ucation  have  in  the  past  tried  to  maintain 
the  school  as  a  cultural  isolate  sealed  off 
from  the  stream  of  the  community. 

But  the  isolation  of  education  is  grad¬ 
ually  yielding  to  superior  insight  into 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  society.  We 
are  finally  catching  up  to  the  recognition 
of  the  unitary  character  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  and  are  beginning  to  discover 
the  web  of  social  relationships  in  which 
individuals  and  institutions  are  inter¬ 
laced. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  simple  illustra- 

^  .^n  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  in  Chicago,  April  3,  1940. 
Since  February,  1940,  Dr.  McClusky  has  been  on 
leave  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  has 
been  Associate  Director  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.C. — ^The  Editor. 


tions.  A  man  is  a  husband,  father,  uncle, 
brother,  citizen,  Rotarian,  golf  player, 
church  member,  lawyer,  tax  payer.  Re¬ 
publican,  college  graduate,  legionnaire, 
etc.,  but  he  is  still  a  single  human  being. 
A  pupil  is  a  son,  nephew,  brother,  future 
farmer,  and  boy  scout,  his  heart  beats, 
his  food  digests,  his  lungs  breathe,  all 
at  the  same  time.  He  can’t  be  divided 
or  cut  into  segments.  When  he  goes  to 
school,  all  of  him  goes  to  school.  He, 
too,  is  a  unit. 

Not  only  individuals  but  functions  are 
unitary.  A  pupil  learns  English  in  rhet¬ 
oric,  botany,  history,  algebra,  between 
classes,  en  route  to  school,  in  the  corner 
drug  store  and  at  home.  In  fact  the  home 
alone  is  so  fundamental  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  language  that  only  by  a  supreme 
effort  can  the  school  overcome  the  drag 
of  a  family  with  low  standards  of  lan¬ 
guage  behavior.  To  argue,  as  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtually  every  school  implies, 
that  by  studying  English  only  in  the 
English  class  a  pupil  is  immunized 
against  verbal  influences  outside  the 
classroom  is  moonshine,  purple  and 
undiluted. 

Support  for  the  doctrine  of  interrelat¬ 
edness  is  found  in  the  growing  use  of 
hyphenated  and  two  word  terms  to  des¬ 
ignate  fields  of  human  knowledge.  Bio¬ 
chemistry,  physiological  psychology, 
physical  chemistry,  social  psychiatry, 
bio-physics  and  similar  terms  are  proof 
of  the  breakdown  of  barriers  that  for¬ 
merly  separated  subjects  and  the  inter- 
filtration  of  ideas  involving  all  branches 
of  human  achievement. 

The  most  systematic  confirmation  of 
this  viewpoint  is  contained  in  the  organ- 
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ismic  view  of  life.  This  view  is  based  on 
two  important  generalizations:  First,  the 
whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts, 
and  second,  the  part  derives  its  meaning 
from  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Water  is  more  than  the  sum  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  A  melody  is  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  separate  musical  tones.  An 
individual  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
hands,  arms,  feet,  eyes,  viscera,  muscles, 
bones,  nerves,  etc.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  water,  hydrogen  possesses  a  quality 
in  combination  with  oxygen  that  it  does 
not  possess  alcme.  In  the  case  of  music, 
the  individual  note  derives  some  of  its 
characteristics  by  virtue  of  its  position 
in  the  melodic  pattern,  while  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  human  body,  the  hand  de¬ 
rives  some  of  its  features  from  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  arm;  the  arm,  in  turn, 
is  the  recipient  of  qualities  from  the 
body,  while  every  part  of  the  body  pos¬ 
sesses  characteristics  conferred  by  the 
total  organism. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  understand 
individual  or  institution  unless  we  com¬ 
prehend  the  wholeness  of  its  character 
and  the  manifold  inter-relationships  of 
its  parts.  Such  is  the  essence  of  the  or- 
ganismic  viewpoint. 

While  a  strict  interpretation  of  this 
concept  may  not  be  capable  of  rigid  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  relationship  of  the 
school  to  the  community,  nevertheless  it 
does  provide  an  illuminating  frame  of 
reference  by  which  to  understand  this 
problem.  Now  we  can  understand  why 
the  attempt  of  some  educators  to  escape 
the  community  is  a  monstrous  mis-read- 
ing  of  the  social  scene.  Now  it  is  clear 
why  the  community  invades  the  school 
in  a  number  of  guises.  It  may  be  in  the 
person  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  powerful  affili¬ 
ations  in  the  community.  It  may  occur 
in  the  person  of  pupils  whose  recital  of 
school  events  at  home  produces  an  under¬ 
tow  of  community  misunderstanding.  It 


may  appear  in  the  pressure  of  some 
vociferous  minority  group,  or  may  turn 
up  in  the  clause  of  a  teacher’s  contract 
prohibiting  the  violation  of  some  local 
folkways.  These  are  only  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  the  organic  character  of 
the  way  in  which  the  school  and  the 
community  are  inter-meshed. 

Society  is  more  and  more  attempting 
to  i>ass  on  to  the  school  functions  which 
non-school  agencies  formerly  assumed. 
However,  there  is  a  distmct  limit  to  the 
assignments  which  the  school  can  prop¬ 
erly  undertake,  not  merely  because  of 
the  limitations  of  time,  energy,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  personnel  that  would  inevit¬ 
ably  occur,  but  because  the  total  educa¬ 
tional  task  of  society  is  by  its  nature 
the  responsibility  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  and  cannot  be  accepted  by  the 
school  or  any  other  single  agency  alone. 
To  use  the  terminology  of  the  organis- 
mic  theory,  to  fasten  the  whole  burden 
of  education  on  the  school  is  to  delegate 
to  a  part  of  society  that  which  only  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole  can  achieve.  If  the 
whole  is  more  than  any  part,  the  part 
cannot  carry  the  burden  of  the  whole. 
Since  the  community  comprises  all  the 
forces  and  agencies  of  an  area,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  for  the  school  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  assume  the  task  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  reading  of  the  organismic  theory 
does  not  propose  that  the  functions 
which  society  is  trying  to  pass  on  to  the 
school  are  not  legitimate  objects  of  edu¬ 
cation,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  school 
should  not  share  some  responsibility  for 
them.  It  merely  illuminates  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  which  the  school 
should  maintain.  To  elaborate:  The 
school  may  well  be  the  most  important 
single  agency  in  society  to  improve  the 
community,  but  the  primary  function  of 
the  school  should  be  that  of  helping 
the  community  to  help  itself.  The 
school  then  becomes  the  instrument 
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whereby  the  superior  resources  of  the 
community  are  mobilized  for  self  im¬ 
provement.  It  becomes  a  catalytic 
agent  and  coordinator.  It  would  help  the 
community  discover,  funnel  its  power 
into  extra-school  agencies.  Thus  the 
school  must  work  in  and  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  only  for  the  community 
when  it  can  contribute  some  unique 
service  which  no  other  agency  possesses. 

Guidance  is  a  function  of  the  school. 
But  it  is  even  to  a  greater  degree  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  Tests,  rating 
techniques,  systems  of  records  are  im¬ 
portant.  Counsellors  carrying  on  face  to 
face  interviews  are  necessary.  But  unless 
the  records  provide  a  picture  of  com¬ 
munity  setting  in  which  the  pupil  is  im¬ 
mersed  and  unless  the  counsellor  pos¬ 
sesses  a  realistic  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
sources  available  outside  of  the  school, 
guidance  will  lapse  into  a  rehearsal  of 
futile  technicalities  or  sentimental  plati¬ 
tudes.  The  home  exerts  the  greatest 
single  influence  in  the  life  of  a  child. 
The  gang  is  often  next  in  order  of 
potence.  The  church  has  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  in  another  sector  of  human 
experience.  If  occupational  adjustment 
is  a  problem,  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  labor  policies  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  be  known,  and  if  the  guid¬ 
ance  is  to  culminate  in  a  real  job,  the 
facilities  of  the  state  employment  service 
should  be  exploited.  These  references  to 
non-school  agencies  are  not  mentioned 
to  minimize  the  function  of  the  school  in 
a  guidance  program.  They  are  cited  to 
indicate  the  great  resources  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  The  school  should  still  be  the  ac¬ 
tive  agent  in  a  comprehensive  program, 
but  in  addition  to  giving  direct  aid  to 
the  pupil  its  function  should  also  be  that 
of  coordinating  and  energizing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community  in  order  that 
the  most  complete  contribution  may  be 
extracted  from  them. 

The  prevention  of  juvenile  delin¬ 


quency  is  another  function  of  the  school. 
But  even  to  a  greater  degree  it,  too,  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  community.  Delin¬ 
quency  is  associated  with  many  condi¬ 
tions,  among  which  are  inadequate 
homes,  poor  social  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities,  physical  defects,  certain  per¬ 
sonality  traits,  a  characteristic  stage  of 
development,  as  well  as  a  bad  adjust¬ 
ment  at  school. 

The  causes  of  delinquency  are  there¬ 
fore  multiple;  hence  any  realistic  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  prevention  should  involve 
an  attack  along  the  entire  community 
front.  The  school  is  directly  related  to 
only  one  phase  of  the  problem  but  it 
might  well  lead  the  remainder  of  the 
community  in  the  attack. 

The  movement  for  consumer’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  example  of  another  attempt 
of  society  to  pass  on  to  the  school  an 
added  function  for  which  extra-school 
agencies  have  an  equal  or  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Consumers’  problems  are 
legitimate  subject  matter  for  systematic 
class  instruction  regardless  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  extra-mural  efforts.  In 
fact  the  content  of  instructicm  in  con¬ 
sumer’s  education  should  be  based 
largely  on  specific  activities  involved  in 
the  actual  purchase  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  But  as  in  the  case  of  programs  of 
guidance,  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  any  thorough  and  complete 
attack  on  the  education  of  the  consumer 
must  involve  cooperation  with  important 
groups  outside  of  the  regular  school 
system. 

What  chance  is  there  for  educating 
the  pupil  as  a  consumer  when  his  par¬ 
ents  persist  in  habits  of  expenditure 
totally  unrelated  to  the  instruction  he 
receives  in  the  classroom?  And  how 
realistic  is  any  attack  on  the  waste  of 
family  buying  unless  procedures  are  de¬ 
veloped  to  influence  the  media  of  public 
information  and  the  distributors  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods?  To  repeat  the  conclusion 
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already  made  with  regard  to  delin-  delinquency  areas,  and  enriching  the 
quency  and  guidance,  consumer’s  educa-  leisure  time  of  all  participants.  In  other 
tion  is  a  task  not  alone  of  the  school  but  instances  class  rooms,  laboratories  and 
for  the  entire  community.  Admittedly  auditoriums  are  turned  over  at  out-of- 
the  school  has  the  advantage  of  organi-  class  periods  to  adults  continuing  their 
zation,  assured  financial  support  and  education.  And  in  still  other  cases  pupils 
personnel,  while  the  community  is  a  remain  at  home  for  a  few  days  while 
vague  congeries  of  separate  agencies,  their  parents  go  to  school.  Such  wider 
groups  and  neighborhoods  so  sprawling  uses  of  the  school  plant  enrich  the  life  of 
and  disorganized  as  to  defy  effective  the  community,  vastly  increasing  the  re¬ 
mobilization.  But  the  community  con-  sources  available  to  the  school  for  im- 
tains  a  vast  reserve  of  power  and  it  is  proving  the  task  which  has  always  been 
the  task  of  the  school  to  awaken  the  its  special  function, 
community  to  a  knowledge  of  its  power  Consider  next  the  influence  that  a  full 
and  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  harnessed  recognition  of  the  community  might 
for  the  common  good.  have  on  the  architecture  of  school  build- 

Discussion  of  the  guidance  of  youth,  ings.  The  school  building  would  be 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  planned  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
consumer’s  education  has  stressed  the  people  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Con- 
role  of  the  school  in  organizing  com-  vertible  rooms  for  classes,  discussion 
munity  resources.  But  the  relations  of  groups,  reading,  music,  crafts,  radio  and 
the  school  and  community  are  recip-  workshops,  together  with  a  theatre, 
rocal.  The  requirements  of  the  commu-  auditorium  and  library,  would  be  incor- 
nity  have  a  bearing  on  the  traditional  porated  into  the  structure  of  the  build- 
and  special  functions  of  the  school.  ing  for  the  use  of  the  regular  school  dur- 
Consider  first  the  use  of  the  existing  ing  the  day  and  the  community  during 
school  plant.  In  most  cases,  school  build-  the  evening.  If  school  buildings  and 
ings  are  used  from  eight  in  the  morning  grounds  could  be  constructed  to  serve  a 
to  five  in  the  afternoon,  from  Monday  to  complete  program  of  community  educa- 
Saturday,  and  from  September  to  the  tion,  a  style  of  architecture  so  functional 
middle  of  June.  During  these  periods  would  be  created  as  to  make  the  physi- 
the  buildings  are  employed  mainly  for  cal  property  of  the  school  a  living  sym- 
formal  instruction.  This  practice  is  copi-  bol  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  people 
ous  proof  of  the  traditional  policy  to  in  the  area  served, 
make  the  school  an  educational  capsule  In  another  area  of  school  policy  the 
in  society.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  community  has  a  contribution  to  make, 
people  regard  education  as  a  thing  apart  namely  that  of  relaxing  the  control 
from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  which  college  entrance  requirements 

Superior  practice  in  the  use  of  the  exert  over  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
school  plant  reveals  why  such  a  policy  For  a  long  time  this  obstacle  has 
of  isolation  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  or-  blocked  progress  in  the  adaptation  of 
ganic  function  of  the  school  in  the  com-  the  school  to  the  needs  of  youth.  The  re- 
munity.  For  example,  in  some  towns  hearsal  of  a  few  facts  will  emphasize  the 
and  cities  the  recreational  facilities  of  stake  which  the  community  has  in  this 
school  buildings  are  open  to  children  in  problem. 

summer,  and  to  out-of-school  youth  and  Probably  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
adults  in  winter,  reducing  the  risk  of  of  young  people  of  college  age  attend 
street  accidents,  relieving  the  pressure  of  any  institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
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remaining  8$  per  cent  terminate  their 
education  somewhere  between  the  first 
and  the  twelfth  grade.  But  the  dominat¬ 
ing  influence  determining  the  content  of 
the  high  school  curriculum  are  the 
courses  demanded  by  the  colleges  as  pre¬ 
requisite  for  participation  in  their  facili¬ 
ties.  While  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the 
courses  required  by  the  colleges  are  the 
best  ones  for  the  prospective  college  stu¬ 
dent,  our  concern  here  is  for  the  85  per 
cent  who  enter  life  without  the  benefit  of 
advanced  training. 

We  are  confronted  therefore  with  the 
following  anomalous  situation:  Institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  receive  more 
liberal  financial  support  than  any  other 
segment  of  the  educational  hierarchy. 
They  also  enjoy  a  position  of  prestige 
possessed  by  few  other  agencies  in 
modern  society.  From  them  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  outstanding  leadership 
not  only  for  their  own  clientele  but  also 
for  the  public  at  large.  But  in  spite  of 
this  obligation,  for  the  most  part,  they 
obstruct  the  development  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  curriculum  especially  of  the 
secondary  school  which  have  long  been 
overdue.  The  most  effective  resource  in 
overcoming  this  incongruous  obstruction 
permitted  by  institutions  of  higher 
learning  resides  in  the  community.  For 
if  the  rank  and  file  of  Society  could  fully 
comprehend  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
shut  off  from  an  educational  experience 
far  more  valuable  and  enriching  than 
they  can  now  obtain,  enough  pressure 
would  be  exerted  in  the  proper  places  to 
make  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this 
educational  bottleneck.  In  matters  like 
this  there  is  no  authority  greater  than 
an  aroused  and  intelligent  public  under¬ 
standing.  Thus  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  could  be  placed  in  a  proper  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  educational  picture  if 
community  resources  could  be  appropri¬ 
ately  and  adequately  mobilized. 


The  contrasting  developments  are  ap>- 
pearing  in  American  society.  One  is  the 
startling  tendency  toward  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  political  power  and 
the  other  is  a  less  spectacular  movement 
toward  the  de-centralization  of  group 
activities.  The  latter  trend  is  strongly 
manifested  in  the  growing  re-discovery 
of  the  resources  of  the  community  and 
may  be  identified  in  a  number  of  places. 

The  emergency  agencies  of  the  New 
Deal  such  as  the  N.Y.A.,  W.P.A.,  A.A.A., 
and  Farm  Security  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  community  base 
of  their  programs.  The  longer  estab¬ 
lished  bureaus  of  the  federal  government 
such  as  vocational  education,  the  em¬ 
ployment  service  and  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  are  undergoing  a  similar  senitiza- 
tion.  In  many  cities  Councils  of  Social 
agencies  are  promoting  the  emergence 
of  neighborhood  committees,  while  com¬ 
munity  councils  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country  in  such  numbers  that  more 
than  600  of  them  are  now  known  to  be 
in  existence. 

The  health  program  of  the  W.  K.  Kel¬ 
logg  Foundation  in  seven  counties  of 
southwestern  Michigan  have,  for  almost 
a  decade,  been  accumulating  significant 
experience  in  this  field,  and  school  men 
everywhere  are  deepening  their  practical 
concern  for  their  community  relations. 
In  fact,  examples  of  indigenous  demon¬ 
strations  are  surging  up  from  the  grass 
roots  in  thousands  of  localities  through¬ 
out  the  nation  giving  new  vitality  to  life 
on  the  home  front.  The  aggregate  effect 
of  this  movement  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
vigorating  signs  in  a  confused  and  seem¬ 
ingly  futilitarian  world.  The  school  is  in 
the  community.  It  should  accept  this 
fact  whole  heartedly.  Thus  it  can  lead 
the  way  in  giving  new  promise  to  every 
day  life  and  produce  the  most  effective 
refutation  of  democracy  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  totalitarianism. 


A  COURSE  IN  MODERN  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ‘ 

Frank  E.  Sorenson 
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It  is  a  worthy  ideal  to  want  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  we  live  and 
work  in  America.  One  way  of  achieving 
our  ideal  is  to  find  satisfactory  solutions 
for  the  significant  problems  facing  so¬ 
ciety.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
society  will  be  benefited  when  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  for  pertinent  national  ques¬ 
tions  are  found.  The  large  number  of 
problems  which  await  solution  in  the 
United  States  stand  as  a  challenge  to  the 
American  people.  More  specifically,  they 
stand  as  a  challenge  to  you  and  to  me. 

Finding  solutions  for  important  na¬ 
tional  problems  promises  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  but  difficult  task.  In  a  totalitarian 
state  the  citizen  usually  has  all  national 
questions  answered  for  him.  In  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  however,  each  citizen  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  share  in  planning  the  welfare 
of  his  nation.  His  services  naturally  will 
be  most  helpful  when  he  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  applying  intelligence  to  na¬ 
tional  issues.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
an  important  objective  of  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation  should  be  to  give  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  study  significant  na¬ 
tional  problems  under  the  direction  of 
competent  teachers. 

(^e  essential  to  the  effective  teaching 
of  national  issues  is  well-prepared  in¬ 
structional  material.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  educators,  teachers  should  de¬ 
velop  their  own  teaching  units.  Develop¬ 
ing  instructional  units  in  which  signifi¬ 
cant  national  problems  are  to  serve  as 
integrating  centers  requires  an  improved 
technique  or  pattern.  This  improved 
technique  must  differ  from  the  present 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Curricula  on  April  3,  1940. — The  Editor. 


patterns  in  that  all  available  evidence 
pertaining  to  the  problem  is  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  interpreted.  We  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  no  one  group  of  special¬ 
ists  will  have  all  the  evidence  needed. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross 
subject-matter  lines  and  investigate  the 
research  and  opinions  of  specialists  in 
the  several  fields  which  treat  the  prob¬ 
lem.  For  example,  the  economist,  the  po¬ 
litical  scientist,  the  sociologist,  the  geog¬ 
rapher,  and  the  historian  all  study  the 
problem  of  “soil  depletion.”  Each  spe¬ 
cialist,  however,  stresses  only  certain 
phases  of  the  problem.  Consequently, 
anyone  wishing  to  understand  all  the 
implications  of  this  national  problem 
will  find  it  necessary  to  gather  evidence 
from  the  several  special  fields  of  subject 
matter. 

This  investigation,  therefore,  aims  to 
take  this  situation  into  account  and  to 
propose  an  improved  technique  of  de¬ 
veloping  instructional  materials  for  the 
teaching  of  national  problems.  It  is 
hoped  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  use 
this  improved  technique  as  a  pattern 
for  developing  their  own  teaching  units. 

SELECTING  THE  PROBLEMS 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  course 
in  modern  problems  for  the  senior  high 
school  is  to  determine  what  the  im¬ 
portant  national  problems  are.  Each 
problem  is  a  potential  integrating  center 
around  which  the  teacher  may  develop 
a  unit  of  instructional  material.  The 
technique  used  by  the  writer  in  selecting 
pertinent  national  problems  will  now  be 
explained. 
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Members  of  his  class  ^  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  help  select  the  problems 
to  be  studied  in  the  course  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assignment  was  made:  “Please 
bring  to  class  tomorrow  a  list  of  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
national  problems  awaiting  solution  in 
America.”  The  following  day  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  presented  a  list  of  from 
four  to  ten  problems.  Naturally  there 
was  much  duplication;  however,  when 
a  composite  list  was  compiled  there  were 
some  twenty  different  problems.  The 
second  and  third  assignments  requested 
each  pupil  in  the  class  to  secure  from  his 
parents  and  one  person  outside  the  fam¬ 
ily  a  list  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  most  significant  problems  facing 
America.  From  the  replies  to  these  re¬ 
quests  the  total  number  of  problems  was 
increased  from  twenty  to  thirty.  The 
next  several  class  periods  were  planned 
so  that  the  pupils  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  chapter  and  paragraph 
heading  in  approximately  sixty  recently 
published  high  school  textbooks  in  the 
five  subject  matter  areas — economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  geography 
and  history,  the  complete  files  of  the 
American  Observer,  1932-1939,  some  of 
the  more  recent  magazines  and  several 
newspapers.  Presidential  addresses  to 
Congress  suggested  many  important 
problems.  This  extensive  examination  of 
the  literature  for  significant  national 
problems  brought  the  total  number  up 
to  approximately  fifty.  Further  class  ex¬ 
amination  and  rewording  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  reduced  the  number  to  forty. 
These  forty  national  problems,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  students,  teacher  and  su¬ 
pervisor  were  among  the  most  important 
ones  facing  the  American  people. 

The  investigator  wished  to  know  how 

1  The  writer  is  supervisor  of  a  course  on  Mod¬ 
em  Problems  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  Teachers  College  High  School,  University  of 
Nebraska. 


the  list  of  national  problems  proposed 
by  a  high  school  class  would  compare 
with  a  list  selected  by  adults  whose  col¬ 
lege  training  had  b^n  largely  in  the 
field  of  the  social  studies.  With  this  in 
mind,  two  graduate  students,  a  young 
woman  and  a  young  man,  who  were  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
whose  college  training  included  courses 
in  the  five  fields  of  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  geography,  and  his¬ 
tory,  were  invited  to  cooperate  with  the 
writer  in  selecting  a  second  list  of  na¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  members  of  the  committee  began 
their  work  by  agreeing  upon  seven  cri¬ 
teria  which  were  to  be  used  in  selecting 
the  national  problems.  In  other  words, 
any  problem  to  be  acceptable  had  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
seven  criteria.  The  criteria  agreed  upon 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  criterion  of  national  import.  The 
problem  should  be  so  pertinent  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  as  to  be  worthy  of  national  atten¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  criterion  of  local  appeal  and  applica¬ 
bility.  The  problem  should  be  one  that  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  local  area.  Learning  is  the 
most  effective  when  new  ideas  can  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  previous  experience. 

3.  The  criterion  of  persistency.  The  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  one  that  promises  to  require 
long  time,  careful  planning  for  its  solution. 

4.  The  criterion  of  present-day  significance. 
The  problem  should  be  one  that  is  pressing 
on  society  right  now.  The  citizen  in  business, 
a  profession,  or  in  the  rank  of  a  common 
laborer  should  see  the  need  for  solving  it. 

5.  The  criterion  of  interest.  The  problem 
should  be  one  of  general  interest,  one  that  is 
quite  frequently  discussed  in  family  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups. 

6.  The  criterion  of  discussibility.  The  prob¬ 
lem  should  lend  itself  to  discussion  in  any 
heterogeneous  group  of  youth  and  adults.  It 
would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  birth  control  in  many  com¬ 
munities. 

7.  The  criterion  of  possible  utilisation  for 
study  in  a  course  in  modem  problems  for  the 
senior  high  school.  The  problem  should  be 
one  that  high  school  pupils  can  attack  effec- 
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lively  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  toward  its  solution. 

Eventually  a  list  of  30  problems  were 
chosen  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  satisfied  the  requirements  im¬ 
posed  by  the  seven  criteria.  Keeping 
these  30  problems  in  mind  the  writer  at¬ 
tempted  to  discover  any  additional  im¬ 
portant  national  problems  that  might 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  committee. 
He  carefully  examined  the  60  high 
school  textbooks  that  were  studied  pre¬ 
viously  by  the  class,  the  complete  files 
of  the  American  Observer  from  1932- 
i939>  consecutive  copies  of  several  of 
the  leading  magazines  published  during 
the  years,  1938-1939,  and  selected  is¬ 
sues  of  two  local  daily  newspapers. 

The  third  major  step  in  the  investi¬ 
gator’s  attempt  to  select  a  large  number 
of  important  national  problems  was  to 
compare  the  list  of  problems  selected  by 
the  adult  committee  with  the  list  chosen 
by  the  high  school  class.  Every  problem 
suggested  by  the  high  school  class  was 
included  in  the  adult  list.  Moreover,  the 
adult  list  was  found  to  be  much  more 
exhaustive  and  the  individual  problems 
were  more  clearly  stated.  Taking  these 
factors  into  account  the  writer  decided 
to  use  the  national  problems  selected  by 
the  adults  as  a  list  to  have  evaluated 
later  by  a  competent  jury. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  SELECTED 
PROBLEMS 

The  investigator  then  proceeded  to 
have  the  forty  selected  problems  evalu¬ 
ated  by  a  carefully  picked  jury  of 
teachers  and  supervisors.  They  were  to 
consider  the  following  questions:  (i) 
how  important  is  it  that  each  suggested 
problem  be  included  in  a  course  in  mod¬ 
em  problems  in  the  senior  high  school; 
(2)  how  pertinent  is  each  problem  to 
the  community  in  which  the  rater  lives; 
and  (3)  what  phase  or  phases  of  the 


problem  should  be  studied  by  the  pupil. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  information  an 
instrument  was  developed  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  jury. 

Constructing  an  evaluation  instru¬ 
ment  so  that  the  returns  will  have  high 
validity  is  a  very  difficult  task.  A  tenta¬ 
tive  instrument  was  submitted  for  criti¬ 
cism  to  a  seminar  of  twenty  graduate 
majors  in  secondary  education.  The 
members  of  this  graduate  seminar  were, 
in  the  main,  college  teachers.  Their  ma¬ 
turity  and  wide  range  of  experience 
qualified  them  to  make  many  worth¬ 
while  suggestions.  Two  revisions  were 
necessary  before  the  group  considered 
the  rating  device  to  be  satisfactory. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  condition  the 
raters  so  that  there  would  be  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  type  of  informa¬ 
tion  desired  and  the  method  of  actually 
doing  the  rating. 

Assuming  that  state  high  school  su¬ 
pervisors,  recommended  supervisors  of 
social  studies  in  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  and  outstanding  teachers  of  social 
studies  in  secondary  schools  would  know 
what  national  problems  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  course  in  modern  problems 
for  the  senior  high  school,  a  jury  was 
selected  from  the  twenty  states  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Four¬ 
teen  state  supervisors,  twenty-four  su¬ 
pervisors  in  teacher  training  institutions 
and  thirty-five  teachers  of  social  studies 
in  secondary  schools  evaluated  the 
selected  problems. 

The  ratings  of  the  seventy-three 
judges  were  tabulated  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentages  for  purposes  of 
self-correlation  and  comparison.  A  large 
measure  of  agreement  was  found  among 
state  supervisors,  supervisors  of  social 
studies  and  social  studies  teachers  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  proposed  prob¬ 
lems.  From  this  list  of  forty  rated  prob¬ 
lems  the  teacher  should  find  it  quite 
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easy  to  select  those  problems  suitable  for 
classroom  use.  He  will  probably  find  it 
advisable  to  take  the  judgment  of  the 
three  groups  of  raters  into  account  in 
making  his  selection.  The  survey  further 
revealed  a  high  correlation  between  sig¬ 
nificance  and  pertinence.  This  high 
agreement  suggests  that  teachers  wish 
to  give  high  school  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  those  issues  which  are 
most  pertinent  to  their  community.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  “What  phase  or 
phases  of  the  problem  should  be 
treated?”  a  large  percentage  of  the  state 
supervisors,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in¬ 
dicated  that  all  three  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  present-day,  historical  background, 
and  alternatives  for  the  future  should  be 
studied. 

SELECTION  OF  PERTINENT 
UNDERSTANDINGS 

As  soon  as  the  list  of  significant  na¬ 
tional  problems  and  the  phase  or  phases 
of  each  problem  to  study  were  deter¬ 
mined,  it  then  became  necessary  to 
select  a  list  of  understandings  pertinent 
to  a  study  of  each  problem.  (In  this 
study  an  “understanding”  is  defined  as 
an  important  generalization  which  con¬ 
tributes  significantly  to  an  intelligent 
investigation  of  the  problem.)  In  this 
investigation  understandings  were  chosen 
for  the  first  three  problems  and  one 
problem  at  random. 

The  tentative  understandings  that 
were  thought  to  be  pertinent  to  a  study 
of  problems  1,2,3,  and  17,  were  selected 
by  the  same  adult  committee  which 
chose  the  tentative  list  of  important  na¬ 
tional  problems.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  this  committee  was  composed  of 
two  graduate  students  trained  in  the 
field  of  the  social  studies  and  the  inves¬ 
tigator. 

The  question  that  the  committee  tried 
to  answer  was,  “What  are  the  important 
understandings  that  pupils  should  have 
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when  they  complete  their  study  of  the 
problem  at  hand?”  Since  all  three  phases 
of  each  problem,  present,  past,  and 
future,  were  to  be  treated,  the  under¬ 
standings  for  each  phase  had  to  be 
selected.  The  number  of  understandings 
selected  for  each  problem  varied  from 
fourteen  to  twenty. 

The  writer,  after  putting  the  tentative 
understandings  for  the  problem,  “Coop¬ 
erative  Planning  for  a  Wiser  Use  of  the 
Soil”  on  cards  and  arranging  them  in 
three  vertical  rows  under  the  headings 
present,  past,  and  future,  wished  to  see 
if  there  were  sufficient  evidence  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  inclusion  in  a  study  of  this 
problem.  Moreover,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  committee  might  have  overlooked 
some  very  important  understandings.  In 
order  to  gather  evidence  pertinent  to 
the  tentative  understandings  and  search 
for  important  generalizations  that  might 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  committee, 
the  investigator  carefully  examined  the 
same  sixty  high  school  textbooks  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned.  Economists,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  political  scientists,  geographers, 
and  historians,  it  was  discovered,  all 
treat  the  problem  of  soil  depletion.  As¬ 
suming  that  an  important  objective  of  a 
course  in  modem  problems  should  be  to 
give  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  study 
each  significant  problem  in  all  its  vari¬ 
ous  aspects,  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
subject-matter  lines  in  gathering  needed 
evidence.  Any  evidence  found  in  the 
various  textbooks  that  would  throw  light 
on  any  one  of  the  tentative  understand¬ 
ings  was  copied  on  cards.  As  the  evi¬ 
dence  became  more  plentiful,  it  was 
often  desirable  to  restate  the  under¬ 
standings.  Some  understandings  were 
restated  several  times  in  an  attempt  to 
give  more  accurate  expression  to  the  im¬ 
portant  generalization  which  should  re¬ 
sult  from  a  study  of  the  facts  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  some  instances  data  were 
entirely  lacking  to  indicate  that  the  ten- 
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tative  understanding  was  important.  In 
such  cases  the  tentative  understanding 
droK>ed  out.  Any  additional  under¬ 
standings  that  were  suggested  by  the 
various  textbook  writers  were  put  on 
cards  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  the  ones  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Inasmuch  as  copying  the  evidence 
from  the  textbooks  onto  cards  required 
more  time  than  seemed  justified,  it  was 
desirable  to  find  an  improved  technique 
which  would  be  more  efficient.  The 
writer  devised  the  plan  of  marking  the 
books  and  indicating  on  the  card  which 
carried  a  statement  of  the  tentative  un¬ 
derstanding  only  the  name  of  the  book 
and  page  number  where  the  evidence 
could  be  found.  Later  a  stenographer 
copied  the  quotations  directly  from  the 
books.  This  method  was  used  in  treating 
the  understandings  for  the  next  three 
problems. 

The  original  plan  was  to  submit  the 
carefully  selected  understandings  to  the 
cooperating  jury  for  re-evaluation. 
Further  evaluation  was  considered  un¬ 
necessary,  however,  by  seven  or  eight 
university  professors  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  relative  to  the  problem.  In  fact 
these  advisers  pointed  out  that  the  text¬ 
book  technique  of  evaluating  under¬ 
standings  which  the  investigator  had 
used  could  be  employed  rather  easily  by 
other  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
teachers  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a 
qualified  jury  whenever  they  wished  to 
have  a  set  of  understandings  evaluated. 

A  SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL 

The  third,  and  last  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  of  preparing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  a  sample  unit  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terial.  This  unit  was  developed  around 
the  arbitrarily  selected  problem.  Coop¬ 
erative  Planning  for  a  Wiser  Use  of  the 


Soil.  The  seven  steps  in  the  procedure 
used  were  as  follows: 

Step  I.  Changing  the  understandings  pre¬ 
viously  determined  from  statements  to  ex¬ 
ploratory  questions.  For  example,  the  first 
understanding  for  the  present-day  situation 
which  read,  “Soil  erosion  is  a  critical  problem 
in  American  agriculture,”  was  changed  to 
read  “How  critical  is  the  problem  of  soil  ero¬ 
sion  in  America  today?”  Since  there  were 
seven  understandings  to  be  taught  relative  to 
the  present-day  situation,  there  was  a  like 
number  of  exploratory  questions. 

Step  II.  Preparing  a  short  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  how  the  exploratory  questions  were 
to  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  unit. 

Step  III.  Restating  the  understandings  in 
abbreviated  form  as  section  headings.  The 
understanding,  “Soil  erosion  is  a  critical  prob¬ 
lem  in  American  agriculture,”  for  instance, 
was  changed  to  read,  “The  extent  of  soil  ero¬ 
sion  in  America  today.” 

Step  IV.  Developing  each  understanding  in 
as  interesting  a  way  as  possible,  using  chiefly 
the  evidence  gathered  from  the  sixty  text¬ 
books. 

Step  V.  Preparing  a  series  of  questions 
and  problems  for  reports  and  discussions  to 
follow  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  present,  past,  and  future.  These  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  differ  from  the  explora¬ 
tory  questions  in  one  respect  only,  namely, 
evidence  is  now  required.  The  exploratory 
questions  were  to  be  answered  on  the  basis 
of  the  pupils'  past  experiences.  The  answers 
to  the  follow-up  questions  will  be  conditioned 
by  the  additional  evidence  which  they  have 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  unit. 

Step  VI.  Writing  a  foreword  statement 
designed  to  interest  the  pupil  in  the  problem. 

Step  VII.  Revising  the  unit  after  trying  it 
out  with  three  different  classes  of  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  Teachers  College  High  School, 
University  of  Nebraska.  The  student  teachers 
and  investigator  kept  a  day-by-day  record  of 
each  class.  In  addition,  the  written  comments 
of  some  fifty  observers  were  carefully  studied. 
The  day-by-day  record  and  the  written  com¬ 
ments  suggested  many  ways  in  which  the 
unit  could  be  improved. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  attempt  to  develop  an  improved 
technique  of  selecting,  evaluating  and 
organizing  instructional  materials  for  a 
course  in  modem  problems  for  the  sen- 
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ior  high  school  seemed  justified  for  two 
reasons:  (i)  many  high  school  teachers 
of  social  studies  throughout  America  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  developing 
their  own  instructional  materials  for 
such  a  course,  and  (2)  the  traditional 
techniques  of  developing  teaching  units 
are  inadequate  when  subject-matter 
lines  are  crossed  or  disregarded. 

Several  questions  may  well  be  raised 
at  this  time.  First,  “Are  teachers  aca¬ 
demically  qualified  to  teach  such  in¬ 
tegrated  courses?”  A  resourceful  teacher 
is  qualified  if  she  constructs  her  own 
units  because  the  plan  will  expose  her  to 
the  evidence  available  in  the  various 
subject  matter  areas.  Or  he  is  qualified 
if  his  college  training  has  been  in  the 
five  areas,  economics,  sociology,  political 
science,  geography  and  history.  The 
most  successful  teacher  will  be  the  one 
who  understands  and  appreciates  the 
importance  of  teacher-pupil  planning, 
integration  and  utilization  of  local  re¬ 
sources  in  bringing  about  an  effective 
learning  situation.  Second,  “When  will 
teachers  have  time  to  develop  such 
source  units?”  Many  teachers  are  now 
attending  educational  workshops  during 
the  summer.  Some  of  these  teachers  may 
wish  to  construct  source  units  which 
they  may  use  the  following  year.  Once 
they  have  learned  a  satisfactory  tech¬ 
nique  many  teachers  will  continue  build¬ 
ing  units  during  the  school  year.  Third, 
“What  school  can  afford  to  own  sixty 
textbooks?”  Even  the  small  school  may 
have  a  class  enrollment  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  students.  If  the  single  textbooks 
and  a  few  references  are  used  the  total 
number  of  books  may  reach  as  many  as 
forty  or  even  fifty  copies.  No  doubt  the 
suggested  list  of  sixty  books  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  careful  examination.  Fourth, 
“Why  not  gather  additicmal  evidence 
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from  other  sources  such  as  magazines, 
non-fiction  and  fiction  books?”  In  fact, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  at  the  present  time. 
Each  unit  is  being  made  more  interest¬ 
ing  by  making  sources  other  than  text¬ 
books  available  to  the  students. 

The  writer  feels  that  every  teacher 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  construct 
some  of  his  instructional  material.  Such 
a  professional  experience  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  think  in 
terms  of  objectives,  instructional  units 
and  evaluation  techniques.  It  brings  out 
the  need  for  teacher-pupil  planning  and 
utilization  of  local  resources  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  suitable  learning  situations.  It 
gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  put  educa¬ 
tional  theory  into  practice. 

While  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  technique  of  developing  instruc¬ 
tional  units  using  national  problems  as 
integrating  centers,  it  is  a  method  that 
also  can  be  used  in  developing  instruc¬ 
tional  units  where  international,  state  or 
local  problems  serve  as  the  focus. 
Teachers  may  follow  the  plan  suggested 
here  or  they  may  wish  to  modify  it. 

Those  who  have  the  time,  energy  and 
vision  can  develop  their  instructional 
units  during  the  year  as  the  class  meets. 
Superintendents  may  be  wdlling  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  time  for  this  type  of  curriculum 
building.  If  the  instructional  materials 
cannot  be  built  during  the  school  year 
the  teacher  has  an  ideal  project  to  be 
studied  in  a  summer  school  workshop. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  develop  such 
instructional  materials  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  university  professor.  In  such 
instances  college  credit  can  be  given. 
The  personal  satisfaction  that  comes  to 
the  teacher  who  dev<*lops  such  materials 
will  more  than  pay  him  for  ail  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  effort  expended. 
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EVALUATING  A  SCHOOL 
Kemiteth  Eells 
Washington,  D.C. 


My  theme  deals  with  the  program  and 
procedures  used  in  evaluating  a  school 
by  the  officials  of  the  Cooperative  Study. 
Most  members  of  this  group  know  how 
the  study  was  set  up  and  what  it  has 
tried  to  accomplish.  It  was  a  piece  of 
work  conducted  by  the  six  regional  as¬ 
sociations,  was  controlled  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  representing  those  associations,  and 
has  carried  on  its  activities  wholly  with 
school  people  within  those  associations. 
The  materials  used  in  the  study  were 
based  on  the  expressed  reflections  of 
thousands  of  school  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  in  evaluating  a  school  were  ones 
formulated  from  these  same  composite 
judgments. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  research  that 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  study  has 
been  cooperative  research.  It  has  not 
been  the  t5Tje  of  thing  in  which  a  small 
staff  of  so-called  experts  draw  off  in  an 
office  by  themselves  and  proceed  to  take 
things  to  pieces.  First  a  school  gets  itself 
ready  for  an  evaluation  over  a  period  of 
from  three  weeks  to  a  year  or  more, 
studying  its  own  problems,  evaluating 
its  own  program  in  terms  of  what  it  it¬ 
self  is  trying  to  do.  Materials  are  avail¬ 
able  by  which  that  kind  of  a  check  can 
be  made,  so  that  none  is  tempted  to  look 
at  just  one  area  of  his  school,  or  over¬ 
look  some  very  important  aspect. 

After  the  self-checking  is  done  a  visit¬ 
ing  committee  comes  into  the  school  and 
reviews  the  evaluation  thus  made,  not 

1  An  address  delivered  before  Uie  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,  in  Chicago,  April  3,  1940, 
as  reported  by  the  stenotypist  and  rather  drasti¬ 
cally  edited  by  the  Editor. 


however  in  the  way  in  which  a  survey 
staff  would  work.  The  evaluating  com- 
mitee  does  not  try  to  start  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  analyze  the  whole  school  situ¬ 
ation  and  then  come  out  with  recom¬ 
mendations  telling  the  school  just  what 
should  be  done. 

Instead  the  evaluation  of  a  school  is 
an  attempt  by  a  group  of  outside  people 
(who  can  only  stay  in  the  school  for 
two  or  three  or  four  days)  to  gather,  in 
that  limited  period,  all  the  information 
about  an  institution  that  they  possibly 
can.  And  certain  techniques  have  been 
developed  whereby,  we  think,  the  com¬ 
mittee  does  And  out  much  more  than 
might  easily  be  believed.  Time  and 
again,  committee  members  have  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  visit,  “We  can’t 
find  out  everything  in  two  days.  Let’s 
just  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  a  small 
way  and  be  satisfied.”  Time  and  again, 
these  same  committee  members,  at  the 
end  of  the  visit,  are  surprised  at  how 
much  they  have  found  out,  how  well 
they  understand  what  the  school  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  and  the  way  in  which  its  work 
is  done. 

The  real  center  of  the  evaluation  is, 
however,  the  self-study  by  the  school  it¬ 
self.  The  committee’s  review  is  a  very 
important  part  of  it,  but  not  an  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  part.  Many  schools  have 
gone  through  the  self-evaluation  without 
having  gone  through  with  the  rest  of 
the  program. 

After  the  review  by  the  reviewing 
committee,  a  report  is  made  to  the 
school.  This  report  varies  somewhat  in 
different  states,  but  it  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  some  no  different  items 
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and  of  a  device  called  educational  tem¬ 
peratures.  Accompanying  the  graphic  re¬ 
port  is  usually  a  written  statement  of 
some  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  pages,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  notes  submitted  by  members 
of  the  visiting  committee.  In  this  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  point  out  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  the  committee  feels  it 
has  discovered  about  the  school — both 
those  things  the  school  has  done  par¬ 
ticularly  well  and  those  things  in  which 
the  school  particularly  needs  improve¬ 
ment.  Concrete  and  constructive  methods 
of  attacking  some  of  the  programs  are 
also  suggested. 

The  limits  of  time  prevent  going  into 
all  the  details  of  the  organization  of  a 
visiting  committee,  or  of  a  school  for 
evaluation,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I 
am,  however,  going  to  discuss  very 
briefly  two  main  aspects  of  an  evalua¬ 
tion  and  the  program  followed  in  con¬ 
ducting  such  evaluations — two  aspects 
that  seem  to  be  particularly  important 
and  that  seem  to  have  aroused  some 
comment  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  one  of  these  questions  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaluations  and  the 
procedures  are  subjective.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  for  example,  we  hear  the 
comment:  “After  all,  this  is  all  subjec¬ 
tive.  What  does  it  mean?”  I  think  that 
comment  is  sufficiently  widespread  and 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  giving 
it  rather  careful  consideration. 

Frankly,  the  committee  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  evaluative  materials 
are  somewhat  subjective.  If  you  will  go 
back  to  the  history  of  this  study  and 
notice  the  basic  principles  that  were  set 
up  as  governing  it,  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  standards  were  too  quantitative 
and  too  rigid.  We  were  continually  told 
they  would  not  apply  to  a  great  variety 
of  situations,  and  that  they  did  not  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  school  situation.  In¬ 


stead,  it  was  alleged,  investigators 
counted  credits,  hours,  books,  things,  but 
that  they  still  did  not  know  whether  the 
school  was  a  good  school  or  not.  As  a 
result  of  those  criticisms  the  committee 
deliberately  set  out  to  make  these  new 
materials  subjective,  not  because  sub¬ 
jectivity  is  desirable  in  itself  but  be¬ 
cause  the  analyzers  wanted  truly  to 
measure  a  school.  Schools  deal  with  hu¬ 
man  personalities,  and  there  are  no  very 
adequate  methods  of  measuring  per¬ 
sonalities,  or  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  personalities,  in  quantitative  terms. 

In  this  study  the  investigators  have 
used  standardized  tests.  They  have  also 
used  inventories  of  personality  traits, 
social  attitudes — all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  these  are  not  objective  measures  in 
a  quantitative  sense;  they  are  subjec¬ 
tive.  The  items  that  went  into  the  stand¬ 
ard  tests  went  in  because  somebody 
thought  they  were  good  items.  But  they 
are  essentially  subjective.  Likewise,  the 
social  attitude  scales  and  the  personality 
scales  used  are  basically  subjective.  I 
am  not  criticizing  those  instruments  at 
all.  They  have  to  be  subjective;  they 
should  be. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  this:  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  assumption  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  must  be  subjective,  the  committee 
knows  it  cannot  measure  a  school’s  effi¬ 
ciency  in  any  perfectly  sure  quantitative 
way.  All  it  may  do  is  to  approximate 
the  facts — to  make  judgments  and  have 
them  expressed  in  a  way  that  will  be  as 
reliable  and  as  objective  as  possible. 

If  half  a  dozen  people  are  sent  into  a 
school  with  no  outline  and  no  particular 
instructions,  and  told  to  stay  there  two 
or  three  days  and  then  express  their 
judgment  on  the  quality  of  work  done 
by  the  school,  the  result  will  be  half  a 
dozen  different  answers,  some  of  them 
widely  varying.  One  person  will  look  at 
one  aspect  of  the  school;  he  is  perhaps 
particularly  interested  in  the  personality 
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guidance  that  is  going  on.  Some  one  else 
will  see  perchance  a  rather  poor  library. 
One  may  visit  classes  and  see  teachers 
doing  good  work  and  is  impressed.  An¬ 
other  may  see  teachers  not  doing  good 
work  and  is  not  impressed.  Our  problem 
was  to  plan  a  procedure  so  that  each 
member  of  the  committee  visiting  a 
school  may  see  the  total  picture  of  the 
school.  That  is  what  the  evaluative  cri¬ 
teria  try  to  accomplish. 

Likewise,  when  the  committee  evalu¬ 
ates  the  activity  programs  of  a  school, 
it  does  not  alone  take  into  account  the 
organized  clubs  of  the  institution.  It 
considers  as  well  the  plan  of  the  student 
council,  or  whatever  form  of  student 
government  or  student  participation  ex¬ 
ists.  When  the  assembly  program  or  the 
musical  activities  are  studied,  no  one 
phase  of  these  undertakings  is  alone 
considered.  On  the  contrary,  different 
check-list  items  mention  different  char¬ 
acteristics  that  have  been  found  to  be 
true  of  good  assembly  programs  and 
good  musical  activities  in  general.  Nor 
do  the  evaluating  committees  feel  par¬ 
ticularly  apologetic  that  they  have  gone 
deeply  into  detailed  data  and  that  the 
present  evaluative  criteria  have  some 
170  pages.  Indeed,  there  are  some  2100 
check-lists  and  evaluations  used  by  eval¬ 
uators. 

Naturally,  visiting  committees  do  not 
always  agree  on  every  one  of  those 
check-lists  or  evaluations.  However,  the 
evaluative  materials  as  now  organized, 
as  tried  out  in  several  hundred  schools 
and  as  approved  by  the  professional 
judgment  of  a  large  group  of  school 
people,  do  come  closer  to  achieving  the 
true  purposes  of  evaluation  better  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  known  device. 

Another  technique  used  by  the  evalu¬ 
ators  is  that  of  having  the  school  study 
its  own  problems  and  then  having  a  vis¬ 
iting  committee  come  in  and  recanvass 
the  situation.  In  this  way  two  quite  dif¬ 


ferent  sets  of  judgments  and  points  of 
view  are  secured.  First,  there  is  a  group 
of  people  who  know  the  school,  know 
the  pupils,  and  know  the  community 
better  than  the  visiting  committee  can 
ever  hope  to  do.  This  group’s  judgments 
are  exceedingly  important,  but  the  re¬ 
viewing  committee  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  work.  Sometimes  a  school 
is  blinded  by  being  too  close  to  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  is  unable  to  pick  out  either 
those  things  it  is  doing  particularly  well 
or  those  things  it  is  doing  not  so  well. 
Usually,  of  course,  it  is  a  little  more  able 
to  pick  out  the  things  it  is  doing  well 
than  those  it  is  not  doing  so  well. 

Then  the  make-up  of  the  visiting 
committee  is  very  important.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  visiting  committee 
is  one  in  which  different  experiences  are 
represented — high  school  principals,  su¬ 
perintendents,  college  professors,  men 
from  the  state  department,  and  others. 
The  practice  relating  to  this  selection 
differs  in  different  states;  some  states 
depend  primarily  upon  college  people; 
other  states  primarily  upon  high  school 
people.  But  I  know  of  no  state  in  which 
there  is  not  some  combination  of  two  or 
three  groups. 

So  much  for  this  question  of  subjec¬ 
tivity.  To  repeat:  those  of  us  who  know 
the  materials  best  are  the  first  ones  to 
admit  that  they  are  subjective,  that  they 
must  be.  We  admit  further  that  the 
process  of  making  them  objective  has 
not  been  carried  as  far  as  it  should  be. 
It  has,  however,  been  done  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  is  possible  at  the  present 
time.  Already  a  large  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  procedures 
and  the  check-lists  have  been  contribu¬ 
ted  and  these  will  be  used  in  making 
further  revisions. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Study  evaluation  procedures  is 
their  flexibility.  They  can  be  used  rea¬ 
sonably  adequately  in  a  great  variety  of 
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ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions.  No  two  states  are  using  the  evalu¬ 
ative  criteria  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  one  best  way  of  using 
them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  circumstances 
alter  policies.  In  short,  that  is  the  exact 
thought  with  which  the  committee  set 
out  to  do  its  work  six  years  ago,  namely 
to  make  standards  flexible. 

It  wanted  a  method  that  would  apply 
equally  well  to  the  college  preparatory 
school,  the  vocational  school,  the  techni¬ 
cal  school,  a  girls’  school,  a  boys’  school, 
or  a  co-educational  school;  to  Catholic 
schools,  Protestant  schools,  non-sec¬ 
tarian  schools,  public  schools;  schools  in 
urban  centers  and  schools  in  rural  cen¬ 
ters;  to  schools  with  fairly  narrow  pro¬ 
grams  and  schools  with  broad  compre¬ 
hensive  programs.  Obviously,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  rather  great  and  no  one  would 
claim  it  has  been  completely  solved. 
However,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  note 
the  extent  to  which  the  materials  can  be 
adapted  to  those  various  types  of 
schools. 

There  is  another  typ)e  of  flexibility  in 
the  evaluative  materials  entirely  apart 
from  the  type  of  schools  to  which  it  can 
be  applied.  This  has  to  do  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  an  evaluation  is  under¬ 
taken.  Here  again  the  aims  differ  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
different  schools. 

Probably,  the  most  important  single 
purpose  for  undertaking  one  of  these 
evaluations  is  that  of  stimulating  the 
school  itself,  helping  it  to  diagnose  its 
problems  and  thus  improve  its  own 
work.  That  is  something,  of  course,  that 
can  be  done  an)rwhere  entirely  apart 
from  the  North  Central  Association  or 
state  departments.  It  can  be  done  inde¬ 
pendently  by  the  school  itself,  and  it  is 
being  done  thus  in  quite  a  large  number 
of  cases.  The  assertion  that  there  have 
been  something  like  300  evaluations 
conducted  this  year  is  very  much  a 


guess;  no  definite  information  on  that 
matter  is  available.  It  is  true  that  7500 
copies  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  have 
been  sent  out  in  this  one  year  alone. 
We  know,  too,  that  these  criteria  are  be¬ 
ing  used  very  widely,  entirely  apart  from 
the  organized  programs  for  which  the 
committee  has  any  record.  And  within 
those  organized  programs  themselves — 
both  those  carried  on  by  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  and  those  carried  on  by  state 
departments — the  use  of  the  materials 
is  phenomenal.  In  those  organized  pro¬ 
grams,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  behind  the  evaluation  is 
everywhere  stimulation  and  help  to  the 
school.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort  by  the  Cooperative 
Study  Committee  has  been  worth  while. 
Neither  is  the  time  and  energy  it  takes 
for  a  school  to  go  through  this  evalua¬ 
tion  process  well  spent  unless  there  is 
considerable  stimulation  and  assistance 
to  the  school  itself. 

Accreditation  is,  of  course,  another 
purpose  of  these  evaluations.  Indeed  as 
is  well  known,  the  study  was  originally 
set  up  by  our  accrediting  agencies,  and 
better  ways  of  accrediting  was  one  of 
the  particular  problems  it  was  working 
toward. 

How  can  a  school’s  program  be  evalu¬ 
ated  so  as  to  show  whether  the  quality 
of  its  work  is  such  that  it  should  be 
listed  on  an  approved  or  accredited  list? 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  materials 
can  be  satisfactorily  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  yet  answerable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  is  the  first  year  they 
actually  have  been  used  in  that  way.  We 
do  have  the  judgment  of  a  good  many 
people  rather  closely  associated  with  ac¬ 
creditation  who  say  that  the  materials 
can  be  so  used.  At  least  there  is  enough 
chance  that  such  is  the  case  to  warrant 
us  in  experimenting  with  the  plan,  and 
that  kind  of  experimentation  is  going  on 
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in  a  rather  widespread  fashion  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places 
it  has  been  definitely  made  the  basis  of 
accreditation  at  the  present  time.  In  an* 
other  two  or  three  years  we  shall  know 
more  than  we  do  now  what  to  expect. 
Certainly  the  materials  cannot  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  accreditation  if  by  that 
expression  one  means  that  an  inspector 
should  go  through  this  type  of  evalua¬ 
tion,  carry  out  the  computations  relating 
to  it,  and  then  make  decisions  by  means 
of  a  chart.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  “using 
for  accreditation”  means  that  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  techniques  for  finding  out  a 
great  deal  of  information  concernmg  a 
school’s  program  and  how  effective  that 
program  is,  so  that  the  reviewing  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  the  final  job  of  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  school  shall  be  accred¬ 
ited  or  not  has  quite  a  variety  of  fairly 
reliable  knowledge  about  the  school  and 
uses  it  as  a  basis  for  its  final  judgment, 
then  I  think  we  can  say  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  that  these  materials 
can  be  very  useful  for  accreditation. 

The  evaluative  materials  are  being 
used  also  for  still  another  purpose  in  a 
good  many  schools — a  purpose  which 
none  had  foreseen,  very  clearly  at  any 
rate,  at  the  beginning.  They  are  being 
used  as  the  basis  for  in-service  teacher 
training  programs  in  high  schools.  They 
are  being  used  not  solely  to  improve  the 
school  by  finding  out  wherein  its  work 
is  weak,  but  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
general  educational  problems  by  the 
staff  of  the  school.  The  two  aspects  are, 
of  course,  interrelated.  If  the  staff  of  the 
school  studies  educational  problems  by 
an  outline  that  continually  emphasizes 
applications  to  their  present  school,  that 
school  will  usually  benefit  from  the 
process.  The  benefit  comes  not  through 
the  direct  diagnosis  of  the  school’s  prob¬ 
lems,  but  through  the  effect  on  the  staff 
of  studying  educational  problems  in  a 
very  specific  concrete  way. 


There  are  also  two  or  three  centers 
in  the  country  where  the  criteria  are 
being  used  as  a  basis  for  a  university 
seminar  or  extension  work.  Here  agam 
the  objective  is  the  training  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  the  study 
of  educational  programs.  The  criteria 
are  used  as  an  outline  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  secondary  school  and  ap¬ 
plications  are  then  made  to  various  spe¬ 
cific  situations.  That  plan  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  particularly  in  the  states  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Texas. 

How  long  a  period  should  a  school 
spend  on  this  kind  of  self-evaluation? 
The  answer  again  is  very  indefinite.  A 
few  schools  have  tried  to  go  through  the 
whole  process  in  three  weeks;  none,  I 
believe,  has  taken  less  time  than  that. 
As  far  as  the  mechanics  of  getting 
through  are  concerned,  no  doubt  the  job 
can  be  done  within  that  limited  time. 
For  the  most  part,  though,  I  think  those 
of  you  who  know  the  materials  would 
agree,  it  would  be  three  weeks  wasted. 
The  amount  of  good  a  school  gets  out  of 
that  kind  of  hurried  study  hardly  war¬ 
rants  the  time  spent.  Some  schools  are 
spending  a  year  on  the  task,  without 
any  intention,  however,  of  finishing  the 
job  in  that  time.  Rather,  they  are  going 
ahead  and  spending  as  much  time  on 
each  section  as  they  feel  they  can  do 
with  profit.  There  is  therefore  no  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  how  much  time 
one  should  devote  to  the  undertaking, 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  Spend  as 
much  time  as  you  feel  is  worth  your 
while  when  you  once  get  into  the  actual 
process.  When  you  get  to  the  point  of 
doing  only  mechanical  ratings,  stop; 
you  have  gone  far  enough. 

There  is  one  other  t3q5e  of  flexibility 
which  we  have  already  touched  on  a  bit, 
the  method  of  using  the  criteria.  Some 
are  using  them  for  self-evaluating  pur¬ 
poses,  without  the  aid  of  any  reviewing 
committee.  Another  procedure  is  self- 
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evaluation  followed  by  a  reviewing  com¬ 
mittee’s  analysis.  Other  schools  are  do¬ 
ing  all  this  and  at  the  same  time  are  car¬ 
rying  on  a  supplementary  study  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  judgments  of  their  pupils 
about  the  school,  an  analysis  of  what 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
think,  and  a  follow-up  study  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  left  the  school  and  have 
not  gone  on  to  college.  The  committee 
has  not  provided  forms  for  the  college 
success  story,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  a  valid  method  of 
doing  this.  We  have  therefore  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  less  difficult  matter,  that  is, 
following  up  those  students  who  did  not 
go  to  college. 

Occasionally,  the  committee  gets  such 
questions  as  these:  Are  the  materials 
practical?  Are  they  not  too  exhaustive? 
Are  they  not  too  complicated?  Will 
school  people  use  them?  Can  the  schools 
afford  to  use  them?  Again  one  cannot 
answer  these  questions  categorically. 
Much  depends  on  circumstances.  All 
told,  probably  some  400  or  500  schools 
have  now  been  evaluated,  by  using  the 
whole  procedure,  including  the  visiting 
committee.  I  suspect  the  number  is  well 
over  1,000  if  one  includes  those  schools 
that  have  used  the  materials  for  a  fairly 
complete  evaluation  by  themselves 
alone.  And  if  schools  are  included  which 
have  studied  the  criteria  and  have  been 
affected  even  slightly  thereby,  probably 
the  total  number  would  run  into  many 
thousands. 

What  are  some  of  the  specific  phases 
of  practicality?  These  include  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  Can  we  afford  it?  How  much 
does  it  cost? 

Costs  vary  so  much  in  different  states 
—according  to  the  program,  according 
to  how  the  work  is  done,  according  to 
what  a  school  wants  to  get  out  of  the 
evaluation  procedure — that  this  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  answered  specifically.  In 
some  states,  the  entire  cost  of  evalua¬ 


tion  is  being  met  by  the  school  to  be 
evaluated.  In  some  cases,  there  is  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  from  the  outside.  The 
North  Central  Association,  for  example, 
has  provided  rather  extensively  for  com¬ 
petent  professional  assistance  to  come 
in  from  outside  the  state  and  help  con¬ 
duct  the  evaluations.  The  Southern  As¬ 
sociation  has  provided  money  to  pay 
for  the  traveling  expenses  of  committee 
members  and  the  school  itself  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  the  maintenance  and  en¬ 
tertainment  expenses.  The  Middle  States 
Association  is  providing  the  equivalent 
of  one  full-time  employee,  working 
partly  in  the  office  and  partly  in  the 
field,  so  as  to  help  local  administrators. 
In  some  cases,  visiting  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  paying  their  own  exjjenses,  and 
are  perfectly  glad  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  they  get  enough  out  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
money.  In  some  cases  school  boards  or 
colleges  are  paying  the  expenses  of  their 
representatives  who  visit  other  schools. 

What  about  personnel?  Can  the  cen¬ 
tral  board  secure  enough  people  to  con¬ 
duct  these  evaluations  or  is  the  work 
going  to  bog  down  because  there  are  not 
enough  helpers  available? 

In  no  important  cases  has  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  any  serious  difficulty  with 
that  problem.  In  most  instances  we  have 
had  more  volunteers,  more  people  who 
want  to  work  on  the  visiting  committees, 
than  we  know  how  to  employ.  I  do  not 
think  therefore  that  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  there  are  enough  people  avail¬ 
able.  When  one  thinks  of  the  high  school 
principals  and  the  college  people  in 
every  area  who  could  be  available  for 
this  kind  of  evaluation  technique,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  to  evaluate  a  school 
every  five  or  six  years  will  not  produce 
any  great  hardship. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
people  are  available  but  whether  the 
program  is  worth  while  and  whether  the 
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visiting  committee  members  who  work 
on  the  committees  find  it  worth  while  to 
themselves.  If  they  do,  we  can  expect 
they  will  be  willing  to  come  back  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  and  give  two  or 
three  days  more  to  the  tasks.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  expect  very  many  people  to 
give  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  stretch.  If 
we  can  get  people  to  give  two  or  three 
days  to  evaluation  once  a  year  or  once 
every  two  years,  we  shall  have  more 
than  we  need,  I  feel  sure. 

Just  one  final  comment  on  the  type 
of  evaluation  to  encourage  and  the 
values  to  be  derived  from  it.  If  there 
is  one  thing  we  must  not  do  with  this 
evaluation  procedure  it  is  to  institution¬ 
alize  it  and  make  it  rigid  and  standard¬ 
ized.  There  is  enough  of  the  subjective 
element  in  these  materials  and  enough 
dynamic  approach  to  the  school  so  that 
the  undertaking  cannot  just  run  as  a 
routine,  mechanical  procedure.  To  make 
the  procedures  workable  is  going  to  re¬ 
quire  real  thought,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  accredit  schools  by  this  procedure  we 
cannot  do  so  in  any  kind  of  mechanical 
way. 

Probably  none  should  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  materials  and  the  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  developed  by  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Study.  Maybe  that  is  a  strange 
thing  for  me  to  say.  I  think  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  worth  while.  I  think  also  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  kill  the 
undertaking  is  to  think  the  materials 
will  run  themselves,  that  they  are  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  thought.  They  are  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  thought;  they  are  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  professional  judgment  and 
analysis  concerning  every  school  as  a 
particularized  institution  considered  in 
terms  of  its  objectives.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  merely  as  an  aid  to  diagnosing 
and  evaluating  the  work  of  a  school.  If 
they  can  be  kept  merely  as  aids  to  the 
best  professional  judgment  we  can  find 


available  among  school  men  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  areas,  then  I  think  they  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  worth  while. 

FLOOR  DISCUSSIONS 

Mr.  E.  E.  Morley  (Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio) :  I  should  like  to  ask  what  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  Maryland  has  been  in  run¬ 
ning  two  committees  simultaneously 
while  examining  the  same  school. 

Mr.  Eells:  Mr.  Morley  has  brought 
up  a  subject  that  is  just  a  little  bit 
touchy  but,  nevertheless,  one  I  am  very 
glad  he  did  bring  up. 

The  question  was  asked  us  quite  some 
time  ago.  How  do  you  know  a  commit¬ 
tee’s  subjective  judgment  is  reliable? 
How  do  we  know  the  committee  gets  the 
real  picture?  Have  you  ever  had  two 
committees  go  into  the  school  and  have 
them  agree? 

VVe  had  to  confess  we  had  done  a 
rather  incomplete  job  of  research  in  that 
respect.  We  had  not  tested  for  reliabil¬ 
ity.  We  had  discussed  the  matter  but 
had  not  decided  to  do  anything  about  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  had  decided  to  rely 
on  the  advice  of  the  people  working 
with  it.  Their  thought  was  that  a  com¬ 
mittee’s  judgment  was  pretty  accurate. 
That  way,  it  is  granted,  is  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  a  scientific  procedure. 

Consequently  we  were  exceedingly 
glad  last  summer  to  have  a  man  from 
the  Maryland  State  Department  become 
particularly  interested  in  the  question. 
Mr.  Hawkins  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
is  writing  a  thesis  on  that  subject  at 
present.  He  is  using  as  a  procedure  com¬ 
plete  evaluation,  simultaneously,  by  two 
completely  separate  committees,  in  a 
group  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  schools 
of  varying  types,  to  check  that  problem 
as  to  whether  the  two  committees  will 
agree.  He  has  not  gone  far  enough  with 
his  study  for  me  to  make  any  statement 
as  to  what  his  findings  are. 

I  talked  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
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asked  him  how  the  findings  were  com¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  from  the  observations 
be  had  made  in  two  or  three  instances, 
it  was  his  judgment  that  the  agreement 
was  rather  surprisingly  close.  That 
statement  is  not  based  on  any  statistical 
analysis,  or  anything  of  that  sort;  just 
that  he  was  surprised  how  well  the  com¬ 
mittees  did  agree.  In  another  year,  we 
shall  have  a  much  more  definite  answer 
to  that  question.  It  is  a  very  important 
question,  of  course. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Povenmire  (Coshocton, 
Ohio) :  Will  you  tell  us  what  correlation 
there  is  between  the  faculty’s  ratings 
and  the  ratings  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees? 

Mr.  Eells:  Not  in  the  form  of  correla¬ 
tion  coefficients.  However,  I  can  do  this: 
In  the  original  200  schools  that  were 
used  for  experimental  and  trial  pur¬ 
poses,  we  used  the  original  materials.  Of 
course,  those  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  present  ones,  somewhat  less 
satisfactory.  In  that  case,  we  had  some 
60,000  evaluations  for  the  200  schools. 
We  made  an  analysis  of  every  one  of 
those  evaluations,  not  individually  but 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  committees 
found  it  necessary  to  change  those  evalu¬ 
ations. 

I  do  not  remember  the  figures  exactly, 
but  I  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  these 
statements:  Of  all  the  evaluations, 
about  thirty-four  per  cent  were  lowered 
one  or  more  points  by  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee,  about  six  per  cent  were  raised  by 
the  visiting  committee,  and  the  balance, 
which  would  be  about  sixty  per  cent, 
were  left  unchanged.  My  suspicion  is 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  picture  will  be 
somewhat  changed. 

Those  original  schools  were  very 
much  guinea  pigs.  They  had  not  the 
best  materials  to  work  with.  They  had 
very  unsatisfactory  instructions  as  to 
how  to  go  about  evaluations.  They  were 
the  first  schools  that  had  ever  tried  to 


do  so.  We  did  not  know  what  to  tell 
them  about  organizing  their  staffs,  what 
materials  to  consult,  what  to  look  at  in 
order  to  get  the  most  reliable  picture.  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  able  to  give 
schools  more  assistance  than  those 
schools  ever  had.  As  we  get  more  and 
more  familiar  with  the  procedures,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  accustomed  to  an¬ 
alyzing  our  own  work,  and  as  more  of 
our  principals  get  out  into  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  school  and  see  what  he  is  doing 
and  get  some  basis  of  comparison,  that 
discrepancy  will  become  less.  The  only 
measure  we  have  of  it,  as  of  two  years 
ago,  would  indicate  a  rather  substantial 
difference;  and  that  underlines,  of 
course,  the  importance  of  having  the 
visiting  committee. 

I  would  say  this:  I  think  you  will  find 
the  self-evaluation  in  most  cases  will 
pick  out  the  strong  and  the  weak  points 
fairly  well.  The  school  knows  what  it  is 
doing  well,  but  will  not  realize  how 
poorly  it  is  doing  some  things. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Morley:  I  would  like  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question  in  a  little  more  spe¬ 
cific  way  than  you  have.  We  just  fin¬ 
ished  an  evaluation  in  Cleveland  with  a 
committee  of  twenty-seven  people,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fourteen  high  school  princi¬ 
pals,  five  superintendents,  six  teachers, 
one  member  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  one  librarian,  one  guidance 
director,  and  one  or  two  other  people 
on  the  staff,  some  non-professional.  We 
attempted  to  condition  the  mind  of  the 
faculty  a  little  bit  on  this  idea  of  over¬ 
rating  themselves.  That  is,  we  took  the 
booklet  on  “How  to  Evaluate  a  Sec¬ 
ondary  School,”  and  we  stressed  very 
strongly  the  idea  that  poor  schools  gen¬ 
erally  overvalue  themselves  and  that 
the  best  schools  have  a  tendency  to  un¬ 
derstate  their  achievements. 

As  a  consequence  (I  think  largely 
because  of  that  attempt  at  conditioning 
their  minds)  the  local  evaluators  were 
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exceedingly  conservative.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  were  more  evaluations 
raised  by  the  visiting  committee  than 
were  lowered.  And  I  should  say,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  relative  value  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  visiting  committee  or  not,  we 
probably  experienced  as  much  stimula¬ 
tion,  from  the  self-evaluation — and  I 
think,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  more — than 
from  the  visiting  committee.  But  it  was 
a  stimulating  experience  to  bring  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body  up  to  a 
sort  of  attention  while  the  visitors  were 
there,  and  I  don’t  believe  they  have 
completely  let  down  yet.  But  I  should 


say,  as  the  call  for  voluntary  visitation 
continues  and  multiplies,  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  little  sick  of  it  as  they  are 
called  upon,  say,  to  go  to  this  school  and 
that  school.  I  know,  as  a  result  of  our 
experience,  there  are  going  to  be  at  least 
a  dozen  schools  that  participated  in  our 
evaluation  that  will  want  to  have  an 
evaluation  of  their  own  next  year.  All 
of  us  who  profited  from  their  help  must 
reciprocate  and  pay  them  back.  It  is 
like  the  farmers  who  try  to  help  each 
other  out  with  their  thrashing.  We  have 
to  reciprocate,  and  by  the  end  of  next 
year  we  are  going  to  be  fed  up  (mi  it. 


FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  IN  THE  INDUCTION  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  INTO  ADULTHOOD » 


Charles  H.  Judd 
Washington,  D.C. 


My  subject  is  “Federal  and  Local  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  Induction  of  Young 
People  into  Adulthood.” 

I  remember  a  comment  that  was 
made  by  our  teacher  in  debate  at  the 
college  that  I  attended.  He  said,  “If  you 
can,  begin  a  discussion  of  any  contro¬ 
versial  subject  by  selecting  some  phase 
of  the  matter  on  which  there  is  universal 
agreement.” 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if 
you  will  take  the  last  part  of  my  title, 
you  will  see  that  there  is  a  phase  of  this 
discussion  on  which  there  is  universal 
agreement.  Young  people  have  to  be  in¬ 
ducted  into  adulthood.  It  doesn’t  make 
any  great  difference  whether  we  agree 
on  the  particular  institutions  that  will 
carry  on  the  process  of  induction.  Na¬ 
ture  provides  that  young  people  will 
gradually  come  into  adulthood  and,  in 
that  sense  of  the  word  at  any  rate,  we 
can  agree  that  they  are  to  be  so  in¬ 
ducted. 

In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  this 
agreement  on  which  I  am  basing  my  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  tried,  in  my  thinking,  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  agency  can  be  thought  of 
that  carries  on  all  of  the  activities  of 
inducting  young  people  into  adulthood. 
I  venture  again  to  assume  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that,  if  we  begin  with  the 
family,  we  are  very  close  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  inducting  young  people 
into  adulthood. 

When  an  infant  is  born  into  the 
world,  he  has  certain  needs  that  must  be 
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immediately  provided  for,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enumerate  those  needs.  These  material 
needs  of  the  infant  and  of  the  young 
person  are  provided  by  the  family. 

A  little  later  the  family  sees  to  it  that 
the  young  person  is  inducted  into  the 
customs  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
society  into  which  he  is  to  move  when 
he  becomes  an  adult.  And,  in  a  subtle 
way,  the  family  gives  this  youngster  the 
kind  of  customs  and  the  kind  of  be¬ 
liefs  that  have  long  been  part  of  the 
family  economy. 

Still  later,  the  family  attempts  to 
make  an  adjustment  of  this  young  per¬ 
son  into  society  in  two  ways,  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  as  emphatically  as  I 
can  the  fact  that  these  two  ways  are 
both  essential  and  quite  different  in  their 
character.  The  family  tries  to  introduce 
the  young  person  to  the  larger  society 
that  lies  outside  of  the  circle  of  family 
life.  And,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
young  person  to  that  larger  circle,  the 
family  employs  experts  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  activities  that  the  family  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to 
carry  on  inside  the  family  circle.  And, 
in  general,  we  speak  of  that  t5q)e  of  ac¬ 
tivity  carried  on  by  the  family  as  the 
process  of  education. 

I  take  it  that  parents  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  give  children  that 
type  of  training  that  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  administer. 

One  phase,  then,  of  induction  into 
adulthood  is  the  educational  phase.  But 
the  family  has  not,  in  times  past,  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  educational  institutions 
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could  induct  young  people  into  adult¬ 
hood  on  the  economic  side.  Every  boy 
and  every  girl  must  sooner  or  later  be 
provided  with  those  opportunities  for 
self-support  and  self-maintenance  that 
come  from  installation  in  some  kind  of 
business  or  occupation  or  profession. 
And  the  family  has,  in  some  measure, 
delegated  to  the  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  the  duty  of  helping  young  people  to 
establish  themselves  in  these  various 
lines  of  activity.  But  there  is  always  an 
economic  aspect  of  induction  into  adult¬ 
hood  that  the  family  participates  in  and 
the  school  does  not  in  any  large  sense  of 
the  word  contribute  to.  If  a  boy  is 
going  to  start  in  business,  the  family  is 
concerned,  the  school  is  concerned  in 
preparation  for  business  but  not  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  young  man  in  business 
activity.  The  family  very  frequently 
has  to  supply  the  necessary  financial 
resources  needed  for  this  business  enter¬ 
prise. 

If  the  boy  lives  on  a  farm  or  if  the 
girl  lives  on  a  farm,  the  family  makes 
its  contribution  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  but,  again,  economic  establishment 
of  the  youngster  is  a  part  of  the  family 
routine. 

So,  I  have  attempted  to  review  some 
of  the  activities  that  are  involved  in  in¬ 
ducting  young  people  into  adulthood, 
and  I  turn  from  the  family,  now,  to  that 
larger  group  always  interested  in  the 
life  of  young  people,  the  immediate 
community  in  which  the  young  person 
grows  up. 

This  immediate  community  expands 
somewhat  the  training  that  has  been 
given  by  the  family.  I  did  not  mention 
all  of  the  items  of  training.  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  family  gives 
the  young  person  induction  into  the 
customs  and  beliefs,  but  the  community 
also  takes  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  inducting  the  young  person  into  cus¬ 
toms  and  beliefs.  There  is,  for  example. 


that  special  body  of  beliefs  which  we 
call  religion.  The  community  takes  a 
hand  in  setting  up  those  institutions 
that  shall  give  a  part  of  the  educational 
induction.  Reading  has  always  been, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  colonial 
and  national  life,  one  of  the  activities 
that  the  community  has  made  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  to  administer. 

The  earliest  laws  that  were  passed  in 
Massachusetts,  those  that  have  been 
the  charters  of  American  education,  de¬ 
scribed  in  perfect  clearness  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  first,  of  the  family  and,  second,  of 
the  community. 

In  the  earliest  days  the  family  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  train¬ 
ing  young  people  in  the  art  of  reading, 
and,  a  little  later,  schools  were  set  up, 
again  under  authorization,  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  establish  an  institution  that 
should  train  in  reading. 

The  community  begins  then  with 
these  various  activities,  I  repeat,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  activity  of  the  family.  And  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  we  come  to  a  further  dis¬ 
tinction.  We  come  to  the  fact  that  the 
community  establishes  institutions,  it 
sets  up  the  church,  it  sets  up  libraries, 
and  in  latter  times  it  has  set  up  means 
of  recreation,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  young  people  forward  further 
than  the  family  could  carry  its  own 
children.  The  family  and  the  com¬ 
munity  have  cooperated. 

In  due  time,  an  authority  began  to 
assert  itself  with  regard  to  these  activi¬ 
ties  of  induction  into  adulthood.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  earliest  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  the  state  or  the  colony  that  was 
the  substitute  for  what  was  later  to  be 
the  state,  wrote  into  its  statutes  com¬ 
pulsion  of  parents.  It  said,  “The  parents 
must  teach  reading.”  It  added  that  the 
parents  must  also  train  young  people  up 
in  some  kind  of  useful  occupation.  The 
law  of  1648  is  very  explicit  in  that  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  this 
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matured  into  general  practice  of  the 
larger  community,  the  state,  reading  was 
readily  institutionalized  and  turned  over 
to  a  teacher,  but  the  second  training 
that  was  demanded  in  that  early  law, 
training  in  a  useful  occupation,  was  not 
turned  over  to  an  institution.  I  think 
the  reason  is  perfectly  clear.  The  family, 
the  elders  in  the  family,  could  carry  on 
training  in  useful  occupation  very  much 
more  readily  than  they  could  stop  the 
activities  of  the  farm  or  the  business 
and  train  young  people  in  reading. 

And,  so,  we  have  the  state  compelling 
the  parents  to  see  to  it,  and  in  some 
cases  to  actually  execute  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  inducting  young  people  into 
adulthood. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  state  went 
a  step  further  and  began  to  add  to  these 
general  duties  that  were  described  in 
the  early  laws,  certain  specific  duties. 
The  state  began  to  define  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  You  will  find  the  first  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  curriculum  given  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  elementary  school  or  the 
rudimentary  school.  Certain  required 
subjects  are  enumerated,  with  the  state 
describing  the  subjects  that  must  of 
necessity  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

Still  later  the  state  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  extent  of  education.  In 
the  early  days  the  extent  of  education 
was  determined  by  the  facilities  that 
the  community  could  command.  But 
later  the  length  of  the  school  year  be¬ 
gan  to  concern  the  state  as  a  whole.  I 
refer  to  that  as  the  quantity  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  there  came  a  time  when  the 
state  said  that  it  must  also  concern  itself 
with  the  quality  of  education,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  that  the  teachers  who  were  to 
conduct  the  schools  should  be  cer¬ 
tificated  by  the  higher  authority.  We 
are  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  the  com¬ 
munity  certificated  the  teacher,  and  we 


have  at  the  present  time  one  state  that 
continues  the  ancient  practice,  and  that 
is  the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  now 
the  State  Department  does  not  cer¬ 
tificate  its  teachers,  but  that  is  the  one 
state  in  the  Union  that  has  not  under¬ 
taken,  in  a  central  way,  to  determine 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

And,  finally,  we  come  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  goes  a  step  further  and  inter¬ 
venes  and  says  that  the  family  must  do 
something  with  regard  to  education,  and 
it  must  send  its  young  people  to  school 
for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Therefore, 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  com¬ 
pulsory  education  become  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  induction  of  young 
people  into  adulthood. 

I  have  been  trying  thus  far  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  this  process  of  induc¬ 
tion  must  be  provided  for  and  has  grad¬ 
ually  been  provided  for  by  a  larger  and 
larger  community. 

The  family  began  the  process  of  in¬ 
troduction  of  young  people  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  beliefs  and  subject  matters  of 
understanding  necessary  for  adult  life. 
The  family  has  long  given  the  type  of 
training  in  vocational  activities  neces¬ 
sary  for  adult  life.  The  community  has 
contributed  its  share  and  has  organized 
institutions,  and  the  state  little  by  little 
took  charge  of  many  of  these  activities. 

We  are  a  unique  civilization  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  tolerated  any 
extension  beyond  the  state  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  these  controls.  And  here 
we  come  to  the  point  where  there  is  at 
the  present  time  some  anxiety  and  some 
disagreement  with  regard  to  the  further 
extension  of  this  process  of  induction  of 
young  people  into  adulthood.  How  far 
shall  we  entrust  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  any  activities  that  relate  to  young 
people  and  their  induction  into  adult¬ 
hood?  The  historical  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  have  just  raised  is,  I 
think,  a  very  interesting  matter  for  us 
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to  consider.  I  am  going  to  pass  over  a 
number  of  the  historical  incidents  that 
could  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  share 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
in  the  induction  of  young  people  into 
adulthood.  I  comment  on  the  fact  that, 
when  the  pioneers,  the  early  pioneers, 
moved  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
into  the  wilderness  that  was  unknown 
and  lay  beyond  to  the  West,  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  acting 
before  we  had  any  Constitution,  before 
we  had  a  genuinely  solidified  govern¬ 
ment,  said,  “These  pioneers  must  not 
move  so  far  away  from  the  centers  of 
population  that  they  will  deprive  their 
children  of  those  forms  of  culture  that 
constitute  the  real  essence  of  the  new 
civilization  that  is  being  built  up  on 
this  continent.”  In  1785  great  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  the  pioneers  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  school. 

I  am  going  to  deal  a  little  more  ex- 
tendedly  with  the  action  that  was  taken 
in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  Com¬ 
munities  in  the  Civil  War  found  that 
they  were  facing  problems  that  they 
could  not  solve  as  communities,  and  the 
states,  in  like  fashion,  were  facing  prob¬ 
lems  that  could  not  be  solved  by  state 
legislation. 

We  were  an  agricultural  people  in 
that  period,  and  agriculture  had  been 
seriously  crippled  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  men  were  called  to  service  in  the 
Army,  and  the  Northern  States  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  agricultural  states 
of  the  South.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  took  an  interest  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  people  and  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  youth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  said,  “We  must  have  something 
new  in  order  that  our  agriculture  might 
be  successful.”  And  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  grants  of  land  to 
the  states  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
institutions  that  should  develop  the 
science  of  agriculture. 


The  science  of  agriculture  did  not 
exist.  If  you  will  read  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  early  instructors  in  the 
agricultural  colleges,  you  will  find  that 
it  was  a  genuine  struggle  to  create  the 
material  necessary  for  instruction  in  the 
science  of  agriculture.  One  of  those  early 
instructors,  writing  of  his  experience, 
said  that  he  came  very  shortly  to  the 
end  of  the  material  that  he  had  found 
available  for  instruction  in  the  science 
of  agriculture  and  that  it  occurred  to 
him,  after  having  reached  this  limit  of 
available  material,  that  possibly  be 
could  do  something  for  his  students  if 
he  took  them  out  and  showed  them  some 
farms. 

That  will  illustrate  to  you  the  way  in 
which  our  educational  system  has  grad¬ 
ually  moved  in  the  direction  of  supply¬ 
ing  adequate  material  of  instruction  in 
the  fields  in  which  we  are  interested  as  a 
nation  and  in  fields  in  which  neither  the 
family  nor  the  community  nor  the  state 
could  possibly  supply  the  broad  body  of 
material  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  young  people  into  those  types  of 
activity  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  national  prosperity. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  created  land  grant  colleges  or  made 
the  grants  necessary  for  those  colleges, 
it  took  another  step  of  major  impor¬ 
tance.  It  organized  at  the  center  of  gov¬ 
ernment  an  agency  that,  should  there  de¬ 
velop  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
should  it  be  so  related  to  the  various 
institutions  that  were  engaged  in  the 
same  enterprise,  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  cooperation  among  the  various 
states;  there  should  also  be  coi^eration 
between  the  state  organization  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
was  created  by  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  the  land  grant  colleges  were 
set  up  in  the  states,  has  become  one  of 
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the  great  scientific  agencies  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  individual  farmer  to  carry  on  the 
activities  of  scientific  investigation  that 
are  necessary  to  protect  his  crops, 
necessary  to  bring  to  hand  new  crops 
that  may  be  planted,  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  soils  and  carrying 
on  the  other  activities  that  we  know 
today  to  be  phases  of  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

The  Federal  Government  cooperated 
with  the  land  grant  colleges  and  with  the 
farmers.  It  substituted  the  activities  of 
the  nation  for  those  activities  that  the 
individual  farmer  could  not  carry  on. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
from  time  to  time  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  on  certain  administrative  duties. 
But  the  great  service  that  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  a  scientific  service.  I  wish  I  might 
draw  as  vividly  as  I  can  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  two  types  of  cooperation  between 
governmental  agencies  and  the  citizens 
that  that  government  is  organized  to 
serve. 

There  is  certainly  activity  of  control 
that  must  from  time  to  time  be  exer¬ 
cised.  The  political  scientist  described 
the  early  government  as  policing  gov¬ 
ernments,  governments  that  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  see  to  it  that  sufficient  order 
is  maintained  among  the  people  who 
make  up  the  nation  and  the  communi¬ 
ties  so  that  the  activities  of  life  may  go 
forward  without  interruption.  There  is  a 
policing  government.  But,  in  addition  to 
that  function  which  is  descibed  by  the 
term  “policing,”  modern  governments 
have  come  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  people 
in  ways  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
control  in  the  sense  of  policing.  Modem 
governments  have  found  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  carry  on  activities  that 
could  not  be  carried  on  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  to  give  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  when  activities  reach  the  range 


that  could  not  be  compassed  by  the 
communities  themselves.  The  political 
scientists  now  speak  of  governmental 
services,  not  governmental  policing.  The 
essence  of  a  governmental  service  is  in¬ 
tellectual  guidance,  scientific  discovery, 
research. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  canvassed 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
research  activities.  Congress  comes  and 
meets.  Congress  makes  certain  appro¬ 
priations.  But  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  and  month  by  month,  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  Federal  Government  moves 
forward,  serving  the  people  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  And  the  great  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
are  indeed  set  up  by  legislation  but  are 
not  themselves  legislative  agencies, 
carry  on  services  that  can  be  described 
as  research,  scientific,  administrative 
services. 

In  the  year  1937,  for  which  we  have  a 
very  definite  and  exact  record,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  spent  for  purposes  of 
scientific  research  $120,000,000.  This 
research  was  carried  on  in  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  The  Federal  Government  gath¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  The  Federal  Government  has 
carried  on  those  activities  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  if  you  take  one 
single  illustration,  you  find  that  the 
services  of  that  Department  have  been 
indispensable  to  business  because  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  all  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  and  the  scientific 
studies  necessary  for  the  great  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country  are  centered. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  continue  the 
illustrations  for  those  agencies  that  have 
recently  introduced  the  aviation  indus¬ 
tries  into  this  country.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  those  industries  to  carry  on 
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investigations  on  the  scale  necessary  in 
order  that  aviation  may  be  safe,  and 
there  is  a  great  central  laboratory  that 
requires  and  has  received  appropriations 
for  equipment  that  will  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  any  industry  and,  certainly, 
impossible  to  any  community,  in  order 
that  aviation  may  be  made  a  subject  of 
scientific  investigation. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  our  federal  money  was  devoted 
in  1937  to  aiding  communities,  aiding 
the  population  of  this  country,  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  daily,  routine  activities.  Per¬ 
haps  the  contrast  might  be  made  so  that 
we  shall  be  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  appropriation  for  research  made  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Some  effort  was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  the  investigation  was  carried 
on,  from  which  I  have  been  quoting, 
to  discover  how  much  is  spent  by  all 
of  the  universities  in  the  United  States 
in  scientific  investigation,  how  much  was 
spent  during  the  year  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.  It  is  certainly  no  under¬ 
estimate,  no  overestimate,  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  universities,  but,  certainly, 
the  universities  are  not  spending,  did  not 
sp)end  in  that  year,  $50,000,000.  The 
Federal  Government  is  spending  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  is  spent  by  all  of 
the  universities  in  the  country  for  the 
scientific  research  necessary  to  carry  on 
our  civilization.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  more  money  than  is  spent  in 
the  industrial  laboratories.  Research  has 
come  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
nation. 

Now,  if  the  Federal  Government  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  tried  to 
report  to  you,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  cooper¬ 
ation  between  our  educational  system, 
between  community  life  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  service  agency  that  we  have 


set  up  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ac¬ 
tivities  that  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
smaller  units  of  the  nation? 

The  conception  of  democracy  that  I 
am  trying  to  illustrate  is  a  conception 
which  draws  a  distinction  between  con¬ 
trol  exercised  in  the  form  of  policing  and 
control  or  guidance  or  cooperation,  and 
I  am  gradually  shading  the  terms,  as 
you  see,  in  order  that  I  may  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  control  in  any 
vicious  or  undesirable  sense,  but  it  is  co¬ 
operation  with  the  life  of  our  people 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  our  modern  civilization  is  so  clear 
that  I  think  it  needs  no  argument. 

If  you  accept  that  definition  of 
democracy  and  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  entering  into  democratic 
cooperation  with  the  communities,  I 
think  you  realize,  also,  that  it  is  con¬ 
tributing  very  directly  to  the  induction 
of  young  people  into  adulthood,  because 
the  material  which  is  employed  by  these 
communities  and  by  these  families,  that 
we  have  discussed  earlier,  for  the  up¬ 
bringing  of  their  young  people,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  material  that  is  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  agriculture  and  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  that  material  which 
is  collected  year  by  year  by  industrious 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  used  by  all  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Ask  yourselves,  if  you  will,  what  any 
educational  institution  in  this  country 
could  possibly  do  with  the  social  sciences 
if  it  did  not  have  access  to  the  returns 
of  the  census?  Ask  yourselves  what 
could  be  done  in  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  give  any  insight  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  American  labor  and  American 
population  if  we  did  not  have  the  re¬ 
ports  that  come  from  the  Department 
of  Labor?  Ask  yourselves,  in  almost  any 
sphere  of  fife,  what  would  happen  if  the 
nation  should  cease  to  carry  on  those  ac- 
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tivities  which  are  of  such  a  scale  that 
they  could  not  be  carried  on  by  any 
minor  subdivision  of  our  civilization? 

Now,  why  is  there  any  skepticism 
about  the  desirability  of  association  be¬ 
tween  educational  institutions  and  the 
Federal  Government?  I  am  told  by  the 
historians  that  there  was  a  period  in 
American  history — and  it  happens  to  be 
the  period  when  many  of  the  state  con¬ 
stitutions  were  adopted — a  period  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  when  the 
common  man  was  very  suspicious  of 
any  executive  officer.  The  result  of  that 
suspicion  was  that  we  find  written  into 
the  constitutions  of  the  various  states 
all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  the  activities 
of  the  executive.  The  common  man  had 
great  confidence  in  the  franchise.  The 
common  man  had  great  confidence  in 
the  majority  vote  of  the  people.  He  had 
relatively  little  confidence,  I  repeat,  in 
the  executive  officers  even  after  he  had 
elected  them.  So,  these  terms  of  office 
were  made  short.  So,  there  were  put 
upon  each  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  state  those  restrictions  that  made  it 
impossible  for  these  officers  to  carry  on 
activities  except  as  they  were  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  communities 
that  elected  them. 

I  think  that  suspicion  of  executive  of¬ 
ficers,  that  suspicion  of  government,  has 
continued  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Our  in¬ 
stitutions  today  are  fearful  lest  the  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  state  agencies,  for  that 
matter,  shall  usurp  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  that  are  believed  to  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  functions  of  this  family,  of  the 
community,  of  the  locality. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  make  a  plea  for  a 
recognition  of  the  desirability  of  a  new 
definition  of  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  local  governments. 
That  new  definition,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  phrased  by  saying  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  help  us  by  giving  all  sorts 


of  intellectual  guidance  that  will  be  per¬ 
suasive  enough  so  that  our  activities  will 
be  framed  in  the  light  of  intelligence, 
and  in  order  that  any  suspicion  may  be 
allayed  of  any  right  to  compel  us  to 
adopt  this  or  any  other  belief. 

If  you  will  accept  that  as  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  democracy  and  as  the  definition 
of  the  proper  function  of  government,  I 
think  you  relieve  yourself  altogether  of 
some  of  the  anxieties  that  have  existed 
in  times  past. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  as 
human  nature  is,  there  will  from  time  to 
time  be  an  effort  at  usurpation  of  com¬ 
munity  functions  by  particular  officers. 
It  is  no  peculiarity  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  human  nature  has  to  be 
employed  to  conduct  its  activities,  and 
in  the  states  and  in  communities  we 
have  plenty  of  examples  of  the  fact  that 
young  people  have  been  invaded  in  their 
rights  by  official  action  on  the  part  of 
governing  authorities. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  for  example,  to 
find  in  the  various  states  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  universities  have  from  time 
to  time  been  called  to  answer  to  state 
officials  in  a  fashion  that  has  invaded 
their  activity  and  materially  reduced 
their  usefulness  to  the  community. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  fact 
that  there  comes  a  time,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  there  comes  a  time,  when  the 
family  must  be  compelled  to  carry  on 
certain  activities  that  are  needful  to  the 
community,  needful  in  order  that  their 
children  may  become  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth. 

From  time  to  time  there  will  be  com¬ 
pulsion.  From  time  to  time  there  will  be 
mistaken  compulsion.  But  we  have  in 
this  country,  as  I  see  it,  a  great  obliga¬ 
tion  to  work  out  methods  of  proper  co¬ 
operation.  We  do  not  want  our  govern¬ 
ment,  in  any  of  its  activities,  to  resort 
primarily  to  compulsion.  We  do  not 
want  our  government  to  try  to  guide  our 
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people  in  the  ways  of  thinking,  in  the  of  scientific  agreement  with  regard  to 
ways  of  compulsory  thinking  that  we  public  policy,  that  would  be  a  very  great 
find  illustrated  in  some  of  the  other  advantage  to  our  political  as  well  as  our 
great  civilizations.  educational  system. 

VVe  pride  ourselves  on  freedom  of  our  We  have  come,  in  our  educational  in¬ 
community  life  and  community  com-  stitutions,  to  speak  of  our  political  or- 
munications  that  we  prize  so  highly  as  ganization  in  terms  that  must  discourage 
the  chief  exhibition  of  our  freedom  of  any  bright  young  person  from  desiring 
thinking  and  speech.  to  have  any  contact  with  politics.  It  is 

Democracy  has  a  new  lesson  to  learn,  quite  impossible  to  go  into  a  public 
It  is  a  lesson  of  ultimate  overcoming  of  school  in  the  United  States  without 
this  suspicion  of  executives  and  one  an-  hearing  the  teachers  and  the  young 
other.  If  we  are  to  have  a  genuine  de-  people  talking  about  the  executives  that 
mocracy,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  carry  on  our  municipalities,  carry  on  our 
learn  the  lesson  of  trusting  one  another  Federal  Government,  in  any  such  fash- 
and  compelling  any  executive  officer  to  ion  as  would  stimulate  a  really  conscien- 
act  in  the  light  of  that  trust  rather  than  tious,  bright  boy,  to  desire  to  become  a 
in  the  light  of  restriction  that  is  set  part  of  government, 
down  in  consitutions.  If  you  go  to  any  European  secondary 

Democracy  through  cooperation,  it  school,  you  find  that  the  great  ambition 
seems  to  me,  can  be  better  worked  out  of  the  boys  is  to  find  an  opportunity  in 
in  education  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  public  service,  in  governmental  activity, 
public  life.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  If  you  go  to  the  great  public  schools  of 
country  at  the  present  time,  the  one  England,  you  find  that  they  are  pre¬ 
group  of  citizens  least  able  to  determine  paring  explicitly  for  public  service, 
public  policy  by  agreement,  one  finds  Little  by  little  we  are  beginning,  in 
in  educational  circles.  We  find  that  Con-  some  of  our  educational  institutions,  to 
gress  asks  the  educators  what  would  be  see  the  importance  of  preparing  young 
a  wise  policy,  and  there  flock  down  to  people  for  political  life.  But  the  spirit 
the  hearings  in  Washington,  people  with  and  temper  of  our  educational  institu- 
such  divergent  views,  the  Congressmen  tions  has  been  one  of  suspicion  of  gov- 
throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  “We  ernment  and  governmental  guidance, 
don’t  know  what  to  do.”  We  find  dis-  I  wish  I  might  impress  that  general 
agreement  any  time  we  come  together,  thesis  upon  you.  In  order  to  do  so,  I 
In  any  discussion  of  educational  prob-  am  going  to  turn  the  picture  around,  if 
lems,  we  appear  to  be  utterly  unable  to  I  may,  and  face  it  from  the  other  point 
determine  among  ourselves,  to  say  noth-  of  view.  Our  Federal  Government  has 
ing  of  importing  any  outside  disturb-  an  agency  that  was  set  up  in  1867.  In 
ances.  We  are  unable  to  agree  among  1867  we  had  an  agency  set  up  which  is 
ourselves  on  educational  policies.  explicitly  described  in  the  law  that  was 

If  we  in  education  could  agree,  if  we  adopted  by  Congress  as  a  national 
could  be  guided  by  intelligence,  if  we  agency  for  education.  We  call  it  now  the 
could  find  out  the  methods  of  being  Office  of  Education,  and  it  was  so  called 
guided  by  intelligence,  I  think  we  should  in  the  original  legislation.  In  the  inter¬ 
make  a  contribution  not  only  to  the  life  val  it  was  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
of  your  educational  institutions  but  I  cation.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that 
think  we  should  set  an  example  to  the  agency?  The  purpose  of  that  agency  was 
larger  communities  to  which  we  belong,  to  keep  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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fully  informed  with  regard  to  their  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  their  systematic 
activities  in  that  held. 

One  of  the  great  leaders  of  American 
education  had  been  asking  the  Federal 
Government  for  years  before  this  action 
was  taken  by  the  Congress,  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  in  the  census  so  that  we  might 
have  bare  facts  with  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  in  school,  bare  facts 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

In  1867  the  Congress  set  up  an 
agency  for  collecting  and  distributing 
information.  The  purpose,  I  repeat,  of 
that  agency,  as  described  in  the  law,  was 
to  keep  the  American  people  informed 
with  regard  to  education.  It  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  Office  of  Education,  as 
originally  organized,  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  merely  of  the  educational  com¬ 
munity. 

A  very  large  share  of  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Education  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  devoted  to  answering  questions 
of  schoolmen.  I  revert  for  a  moment  to 
the  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  was  a  time,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  when  a  very  large  share  of  its 
energy  was  consumed  in  answering 
questions  that  farmers  put  to  it.  But, 
as  that  agency  grew  and  expanded  and 
became  a  popular  force,  it  assigned  the 
business  of  answering  inquiries  by  indi¬ 
viduals  to  a  single,  small  division.  To¬ 
day  you  can  get  an  answer  to  individual 
questions,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Office  of  Education  finds  that  one 
of  the  frequent  demands  made  upon  it 
by  school  people  is  for  five  paragraphs 
to  be  written  in  answer  to  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  schoolman  in  order  that 
he  may  make  a  speech  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  state  teachers’  association. 

The  amount  of  energy  that  is  ex¬ 


pended  by  this  agency  that  was  to  in¬ 
form  the  people  of  the  United  States 
about  their  educational  activities  and 
their  educational  needs — I  say  those 
energies  are  almost  completely  absorbed 
in  the  simple  routine  of  answering  the 
questions  of  ignorant  school  people. 
TTierefore,  we  have  no  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  our  educational  needs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  common  people  of  this 
country. 

When  are  we  as  school  people  going 
to  agree  that  we  need  some  kind  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy  that  is  national  in  its 
scope?  We  are  talking  these  days  about 
equality  of  opportunity.  We  are  point¬ 
ing  to  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  is  impossible,  with  the  small 
income  of  the  people  and  the  great  pupil 
population,  to  set  up  anything  like  an 
adequate  system  of  education,  and  we 
go  to  Congress  and  say,  “We  want 
money  for  these  areas  that  have  limited 
opportunities,”  but  we  shake  our  fists 
in  the  face  of  Congress  and  say,  “You 
give  us  this  money  but  don’t  you  ask  a 
single  question  about  how  it  is  spent,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  our  business  and  not  yours. 
It  isn’t  the  business  of  the  nation  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  there  is  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  spread  over  the  nation,  with  edu¬ 
cational  funds  derived  from  the  federal 
treasury.” 

We  go  to  the  federal  treasury  and  say 
that  we  want  money  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  and  if  there  have  been  mistakes 
in  the  administration  of  that  fund  we 
magnify  those  mistakes  and  we  say  to 
the  Federal  Government,  “You  have  no 
business  to  know  anything  about  what 
we  think  in  this  particular  area  about 
vocational  education.” 

You  know,  I  think,  when  the  history 
of  this  p>eriod  is  written,  it  will  sound 
like  a  very  childish  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  of  us  in  education,  that  we  have 
been  afraid  of  the  government  that  we 
have  set  up.  I  have  seen  exhibitions  in 
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some  of  our  educational  gatherings  of 
anxiety  lest  the  Federal  Government 
should  swoop  down  upon  us  and  do 
something  that  will  injure  our  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
utterly  unjustified.  Indeed,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  very  speakers  who  have 
been  saying  that  they  would  have  no 
interference  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  seem  to  me  to  require  a  little  care¬ 
ful  national  supervision.  Certainly,  there 
are  institutions  in  this  country  that 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  again  and  again  and  again,  with 
an  extended  hand  or  hat  or  whatever  in¬ 
strument  you  use  when  you  try  to  get 
federal  money,  and  then  they  turn  their 
backs  on  the  Federal  Government,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
supplying  us  with  the  greatest  body  of 
scientific  material  that  has  ever  been 
supplied  by  any  service  of  government. 

I  find  that  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  have  a  new  view  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  am  going  to  offer  one  other 
illustration,  if  I  may,  in  defense  of  the 
institution  with  which  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  connected. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  country  paid  no  attention 
to  the  young  people  after  they  had  grad¬ 
uated  or  had  dropped  out  of  their 
classes.  Some  of  the  reports  that  have 
recently  been  made  by  surveys  go  to 
show  that  a  high  school  in  a  given  state, 
which  shall  be  unnamed  for  the  moment, 
didn’t  know  anything  about  where  its 


graduates  had  gone,  didn’t  realize  that 
they  needed  any  help.  When  the  survey 
went  out  into  remote  parts  of  the  state 
and  met  some  young  people  and  asked 
them  what  was  happening  to  them,  they 
found  that  these  young  people  were  un¬ 
employed.  When  the  question  was 
asked,  “Whom  have  you  consulted  and 
from  whom  do  you  get  advice?”  those 
ex-pupils  said,  “We  don’t  know  where 
to  go  for  advice.” 

When  the  Federal  Government  found 
some  of  these  youngsters  straying  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  said  to  them, 
“We  will  give  you  some  advice,  we  will 
give  you  a  small  wage  and  a  job  to  do,” 
some  schoolmen  stood  up  and,  with  one 
accord,  said,  “Why  wasn’t  that  function 
delivered  to  us?  We  are  the  people  who 
could  do  that.”  If  they  had  been  asked 
suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to 
begin  to  take  care  of  some  of  their  grad¬ 
uates,  they  would  have  had  to  confess 
they  didn’t  know  where  they  were, 
hadn’t  heard  from  them  for  several 
days,  years,  hadn’t  heard  from  them 
and  didn’t  really  care  about  them. 

When  the  Federal  Government  did 
care  about  them  and  gave  some  example 
as  to  the  way  in  which  young  people 
might  be  served  by  being  followed  out 
after  graduation,  when  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  a  small  wage  and  found 
work,  then  some  of  these  critics  said, 
“That  is  policing.” 

All  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  wasn’t 
policing  of  the  right  people. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

For  the  last  several  years  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  has  had  as  one  of  its  features  a 
Principals’  Conference.  Some  years  this 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  dinner  followed 
by  a  few  more  or  less  humorous  talks; 
some  years  there  has  been  a  series  of 
very  brief  “airings  of  views”  by  a  few 
selected  individuals,  followed  by  a  free- 
for-all  discussion  on  innumerable  topics; 
and  some  years  the  Conference  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  sport  of  answering  question¬ 
naires  designed  to  bring  out  written 
judgments  respecting  a  variety  of  high 
school  problems. 

The  Conference  of  1940  differed 
somewhat  from  all  of  these  practices 
and  yet  included  features  derived  from 
all  preceding  ones.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements — Messrs.  C.  E. 
Pence,  Principal  of  the  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  (Chicago)  and  W.  E.  Mc- 
Vey,  Superintendent  of  the  Thornton 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  (Harvey,  Illinois) — selected  as 
the  theme  of  the  evening  “Vocational 
Guidance”  and  invited  Dr.  Johnson 
O’Conner,  Director,  Human  Engineer¬ 
ing  Laboratory,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  to 
lead  the  discussion.  Dr.  O’Conner  spoke 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  held  his  audi¬ 
ence  spellbound.  Following  his  address 
a  special  panel  discussion  took  place. 
The  three  speakers  on  this  panel  were 
H.  P.  Cooper,  Principal,  Marshall  High 
School,  Minneapolis;  W.  J.  Leinweber, 
Superintendent,  Moosehart  High  School, 

^  Held  in  Chicago  Thursday  evening,  April  4, 
1940,  and  attended  by  some  300  persons. — ^Thb 
Editoi. 


Illinois;  and  P.  R.  Pierce,  Principal, 
Wells  High  School,  Chicago.  Although 
all  individuals  spoke  more  or  less  ex¬ 
temporaneously  and  no  stenotypist  was 
present  to  take  down  their  remarks,  each 
of  the  three  main  speakers  has  since  then 
sought  to  reproduce  his  talk  in  summar¬ 
izing  written  form.  These  reproductions 
or,  as  the  radio  announcers  might  say, 
these  transcriptions,  are  presented  here¬ 
with.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  any  satisfactory  digest  of 
Dr.  O’Conner’s  remarks.  Hence  his 
stimulating  suggestions  must  be  omitted 
here. — The  Editor. 

II.  MR.  cooper’s  discussion 
The  public  schools  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  vocabulary  development  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  they  recognize  its 
importance  in  every  subject  that  is 
taught.  In  recent  years  responsible  work 
has  been  done  to  strengthen  this  held. 
From  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior 
high  school  special  remedial  classes  in 
reading  are  established,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  instruction  in  those  remedial 
classes  surrounds  vocabulary  and  the 
experiential  conceptions  associated  with 
it.  In  our  own  special  study  groups  at 
Marshall  High,  special  attention  is 
given  with  each  student  to  the  mastery 
of  vocabulary.  In  the  elementary  school, 
teachers  have  known  for  several  years 
that  probably  the  best  way  to  make 
teaching  effective  and  permanent  is  to 
associate  vocabulary  with  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  experiences.  The  teaching  of 
words  in  an  isolated  manner  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  rapid  rate  of  forgetting  and 
to  wrong  concepts  of  meaning;  whereas, 
the  teaching  of  words  associated  with 
worthwhile  conceptional  experiences 
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tends  to  build  understanding  and  perma¬ 
nently  to  establish  vocabulary  meanings. 
In  all  phases  of  secondary  school  work 
there  are  technical  vocabularies  peculiar 
to  each  subject.  Particular  stress  is  given 
to  this  work  with  slow  children.  We  have 
not  reached  the  place  where  we  empha¬ 
size  a  great  deal  of  isolated  vocabulary 
drill  because  we  have  felt  that  this  does 
not  complete  concepts  or  lend  itself  to 
retention  in  learning. 

In  the  field  of  guidance,  our  task  in¬ 
cludes  all  secondary  school  youth,  not 
just  those  who  are  selected  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  work.  We  must  prepare 
every  child  of  secondary  school  age  to 
make  some  worthwhile  contribution  to 
his  community  and  himself.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  a  few  things  which  are  done, 
I  want  to  mention  the  following:  In  our 
ninth  grade,  students  spend  six  weeks 
discussing  the  entire  senior  high  school 
curriculum.  Their  parents  are  contacted, 
and  they  are  asked  to  take  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  be  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  They  start  following  this  program 
in  the  senior  high  school  but  have  the 
opportunity,  with  the  counselor,  of 
changing  it  as  their  interests  and  needs 
change.  Without  question  many  of  them 
are  changed. 

In  the  twelfth  grade  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  a  class  in  vocations  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  study  the  many  classifications  of 
employment.  They  take  many  trips  to 
industrial  and  business  organizations. 
They  interview  many  persons  in  differ¬ 
ent  employment  groups.  They  listen  to 
many  speakers  associated  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  semester  they  are  given  one  week 
try-outs  in  different  establishments  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  interests.  You  can 
readily  see  that  we  are  attempting  to 
make  this  education  as  real  and  as  near 
like  life  as  possible. 

We  also  have  a  group  of  commercial 
graduates  who  were  unable  to  place 


themselves  at  the  close  of  their  senior 
year.  They  come  to  school  part  time  and 
are  located  in  part-time  jobs  which  are 
called  “trial  jobs”  because  they  are  not 
permanent.  They  receive  pay  for  this 
part-time  work.  Occasionally,  some  of 
them  are  kept  permanently,  in  which 
case  they  drop  out  of  school.  In  these 
trial  positions  the  students  come  to 
school  to  perfect  their  proficiency  in  the 
work  that  they  are  doing.  For  instance, 
a  girl  may  have  had  practice  in  the  use 
of  certain  duplicating  machines  but 
needs  to  become  very  proficient  in  their 
use.  For  this  girl  the  school  gives  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  perfection  of  that  skill. 
The  instructor  is  in  contact  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  gets  his  reaction  to  the  work 
of  the  school.  Also,  a  future  employment 
service  is  associated  closely  with  this 
class.  The  class  is  still  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  but,  so  far,  it  has  proved 
very  valuable. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of 
our  schools  is  that  our  instruction  is 
isolated  from  the  working  world.  The 
Trip  Group,  which  idea  has  been  carried 
on  under  Mr.  Mason’s  direction  at  Mar¬ 
shall  High  School  for  many  years,  has 
become  a  very  important  part  of  our 
guidance  program.  This  group  of  young¬ 
sters  spend  a  whole  year  studying  all 
phases  of  life  in  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
then  compare  this  work  with  a  detailed 
week’s  concentration  program  in  another 
city.  One  of  the  outstanding  things 
which  these  people  get  is  the  ability  to 
meet,  interview,  and  associate  them¬ 
selves  with,  people  outside  the  educa¬ 
tional  realm.  It  has  been  most  worth¬ 
while,  and  the  reactions  of  these  young 
people  show  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  industry  and  the  many 
agencies  of  the  community.  They  be¬ 
come  enthusiastic  and  interested  in 
meeting  the  people  associated  with  these 
industries,  which  is  a  gap  that  the  school 
has  not  successfully  solved  at  all. 
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Most  of  our  investigations  show  that 
so  much  of  our  work  does  not  require 
superior  ability  at  the  job,  but  does  re¬ 
quire  that  these  young  people  learn  to 
get  along  with  others  and  establish  good 
social  and  economic  habits.  The  getting 
along  with  other  people  is  seemingly 
crucial  in  holding  a  job,  which  means 
we  are  giving  more  and  more  attention 
to  attitudes  and  emotions  in  our  school 
work. 

III.  MR.  LEINWEBER’s  DISCUSSION 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
problem  of  vocabulary  development.  In 
1932  our  High  School  Librarian  made  a 
speech  survey  of  our  community  in  order 
to  learn  the  extent  of  the  use  of  col¬ 
loquial  expressions  among  our  student 
body.  This  survey  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  American  Speech  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1932,  and  it  includes  more  than 
120  expressions.  May  I  quote  a  few  col¬ 
loquialisms  and  their  local  meaning: 

Aggie.  To  gossip,  i.e.:  You  teachers  always 
aggie  about  the  students. 

Bug.  A  psychologist. 

Dirty.  Used  as  an  adverb  of  all  work,  i.e.: 

Look,  Mrs.,  my  hands  are  dirty  clean. 
Aquarium.  The  Catholic  Chaplain’s  manse. 
Flour.  Face  powder. 

Ickey.  To  jew  down  the  price,  i.e.:  He  ickied 
me  out  of  my  turn. 

Leech.  To  borrow  without  intending  to  repay. 
Zip.  To  catch  or  apprehend,  i.e.:  Scorcby 
zipped  him  out  among  the  bldgs. 

Cooper.  Light  and  graceful  on  one’s  feet. 
Originated  from  the  name  of  a  very  clumsy 
boy. 

.4  y-^ager.  A  thief. 

This  survey  brought  into  focus  the 
need  for  some  intensive  work  in  lan¬ 
guage  development  and  the  facutly  and 
staff  set  to  work  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it.  Today  between  forty  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  these  terms  are  not 
heard  about  the  community,  and  the 
present  generation  of  students  is  almost 
entirely  unacquainted  with  them.  True 
some  new  terms  have  crept  in,  but  only 


a  very  limited  number.  Mooseheart  is  a 
child  city  and  contacts  with  surrounding 
areas  are  naturally  somewhat  limited. 
This  to  some  degree  makes  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  usage  of  colloquialisms 
and  also  makes  it  difficult  to  introduce 
better  language  habits.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  sets  out  to  use  better  expressions 
becomes  the  object  of  a  certain  amount 
of  derision  from  the  group  and  unless  he 
possesses  a  tremendous  amount  of  forti¬ 
tude,  he  very  readily  sinks  back  to  the 
level  of  the  language  used  by  the  group 
Itself. 

With  this  background  in  mind  I  am 
naturally  extremely  interested  in  some 
of  the  issues  raised  by  Dr.  O’Conner  in 
his  discussion  this  evening,  and  I  would 
like  therefore  to  ask  him  several  ques¬ 
tions.^ 

Dr.  O’Conner  stated  that  aptitudes 
are  inherent  mental  factors  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  excellence  of  a  person’s  per¬ 
formance  in  a  special  use  of  mind  or 
body  and  that  these  aptitudes  are  not 
affected  by  training,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  environment ;  that  aptitudes  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  term  abil¬ 
ity;  and  that  they  may  be  identified  by 
the  following  characteristics. 

1.  An  aptitude  grows  gradually,  much  as 
does  physical  height,  until  it  reaches  a  point 
of  maturity  beyond  which  its  quantity  is 
fijced. 

2.  An  aptitude  shows  a  definite  sex  differ¬ 
ence. 

3.  An  aptitude  reaches  its  point  f  maturity 
in  women  either  earlier  or  later  than  it  does 
in  men. 

Dr.  O’Connor  pointed  out  that  knowl¬ 
edge  differs  from  aptitudes  in  that  it 
does  not  reach  a  definable  point  of  ma¬ 
turity;  does  not  show  a  sex  difference, 
nor  does  it  increase  at  varying  rates  in 

^  From  this  point  on  the  discussion  took  the 
form  of  questions  by  Mr.  Leinweber  directed  to 
Dr.  O’Connor.  Since,  as  stated  before,  no  steno- 
typed  report  was  kept  on  this  meeting  Dr.  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  replies  are  of  necessity  omitted  entirely. — 
Thb  Editob. 
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men  and  women.  The  research  of  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory  shows 
that  the  height  to  which  a  man  rises  in 
any  profession  or  occupation  can  be  pre¬ 
dict^  more  accurately  from  the  size  of 
his  vocabulary  than  from  any  other 
single  mental  trait  measurable  to  date. 
Also  that  executive  workers  are  note¬ 
worthy  for  their  large  vocabularies  and 
that  the  largest  vocabularies  the  Labora¬ 
tory  has  yet  found  do  not  occur  in  only 
one  or  two  professions,  but  appear 
among  the  most  successful  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  ask  Dr.  O’Conner  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Does  the  facility  with  which  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  acquired  depend  upon  an  ap¬ 
titude  or  upon  some  other  factor  or  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  operative  in  this  acquisi¬ 
tion? 

2.  When  an  individual  who  experi¬ 
ences  more  than  the  average  difficulty  in 
acquiring  a  vocabulary  finally  achieves 
this  end  to  the  degree  that  is  requried 
for  success  in  a  particular  field,  will  he 
be  cjqjable  of  the  same  quality  of  think¬ 
ing  and  will  his  opportunity  for  success 
be  on  a  par  with  another  individual  who 
has  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  ac¬ 
quire  this  required  vocabulary? 

3.  Have  the  dialects  of  the  different 
sections  of  our  country  been  found  to 
cause  variations  in  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment? 

4.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  flood 
of  books  on  the  market  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  children.  Is  there  any  danger. 
Dr.  O’Connor,  in  retarding  or  obstruct¬ 
ing  vocabulary  development  in  children 
by  nurturing  them  on  too  many  books 
expressly  written  for  them?  Are  there 
too  many  books  of  a  childish  character 
being  written  for  children?  What  tech¬ 
niques  do  you  recommend  in  improving 
the  vocabulary  of  children? 

5.  You  stated  in  your  discussion  this 
evening  that  you  found  that  a  large 


vocabulary  seems  to  be  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  successful  people  in  all 
walks  of  life;  and  you  also  stated  that 
knowledge  is  acquirable  and  not  inher¬ 
ent.  Now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  the  public  must  determine 
how  much  it  can  afford  to  spend  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
positions  or  professional  opportunities 
that  are  available  in  any  society,  is 
society  justified  in  providing,  through  its 
public  schools,  specialized  instruction 
for  those  who  lack  in  aptitude  or  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  therefore  require  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  to  achieve  the  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  competence  necessary 
for  success  in  a  particular  field? 

6.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
findings  when  you  compared  schools  in 
the  same  group  classification  and  found 
that  they  were  as  much  as  five  to  seven 
years  apart  in  vocabulary  usage.  What, 
therefore,  is  your  recommendation  as  to 
the  t3T5e  of  standards  that  should  be 
used  in  evaluating  the  work  of  these 
schools?  Do  we  need  to  abandon  the 
present  more  or  less  quantitative  stand¬ 
ards  in  favor  of  some  other  type  of 
standard,  perhaps  of  a  more  qualitative 
character? 

7.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
findings  in  regard  to  isersonality.  You 
have  classified  personality  into  four 
groupings:  Extremely  Objective — Ob¬ 
jective  —  Subjective  —  and  Extremely 
Subjective.  You  also  state  that  you  have 
found  that  successful  people  in  the  field 
of  advertising,  journalism,  etc.,  average 
Extremely  Objective;  that  successful 
executives  and  administrators  average 
Objective;  that  successful  technical  en¬ 
gineers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  sur¬ 
geons  average  Subjective;  and  that 
writers,  artists,  musicians,  scientists,  and 
laboratory  research  workers  average  Ex¬ 
tremely  Subjective  in  their  personality 
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classification.  Will  it  be  possible  to  use 
this  information  in  vocational  guidance 
— ie;  at  what  age  can  it  be  ascertained 
whether  a  boy  or  a  girl  has  one  or  the 
other  of  these  four  types  of  personali¬ 
ties?  It  would  seem  that  if  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  to  the  guidance  counsel¬ 
lor  while  the  student  is  still  in  high 
school  or  even  in  the  Junior  High  School 
that  time  could  be  saved  and  expense 
and  grief  avoided  in  directing  these 
young  people  into  the  fields  in  which 
they  will  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  success. 

IV.  MR.  Pierce’s  discussion 

While  the  services  of  aptitude  tests, 
vocabulary  analyses,  and  other  scientific 
devices  for  determining  vocational  fit¬ 
ness  of  individuals  must  be  accorded  due 
recognition,  a  program  is  nevertheless 
needed  for  dealing  with  the  vocational 
potentialities  of  all  high-school  pupils. 
At  Wells  High  School  a  plan  to  meet 
this  need  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
years.  Though  supplemented  by  conven¬ 
tional  techniques  and  services  connected 
with  vocational  guidance,  including  a 
guidance  clinic  and  full-time  services  of 
two  counselors,  it  places  main  reliance 
on  making  school,  home,  and  community 
laboratories  for  realistic  experiences  and 
tests  for  pupils  in  the  realm  of  work.  Our 
program  is  therefore  as  follows: 

First,  the  curriculum  of  our  school  is 
organized  around  seven  major  functions 
of  living:  Health,  Economic  Conscious¬ 
ness,  Leisure,  Thought  and  Its  Com- 
munciation.  Social  Relationships,  Spirit¬ 
ual  and  Ethical  Character,  and  Work. 
Our  core  curriculum  deals  with  “work” 
in  virtually  all  semester  levels,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  vocation.  Thus, 
through  classroom  discussion  and  activi¬ 
ties,  the  significance  of  work  in  everyday 
living  is  brought  home  to  all  pupils  and 
appropriate  attitudes  toward  it  are  de¬ 
velop^.  True  learning  with  respect  to 


work,  however,  comes  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  classroom  findings  in  daily 
work  experiences  of  pupils  in  the  areas 
of  school,  home,  and  community. 

The  laboratory  atmosphere  of  class¬ 
rooms  and  unit  practices  in  core-cur¬ 
riculum  fields  give  the  pupils  continuous 
training  in  ways  of  initiating,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  culminating  work  enterprises. 
The  unit  procedure  thus  implements 
both  individual  and  cooperative  habits 
of  work.  Unit  leads  provide  materials 
for  direct  and  specific  types  of  attack  on 
the  problem  of  work.  Thus  in  the  ninth 
year,  the  leads  “language  arts  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  earning  a  living”  and  “business 
training  and  vocational  planning”  bear 
wholly  on  the  function  of  work.  Again, 
in  the  tenth  year,  various  units  deal  with 
the  development  of  crafts  and  guilds, 
inventions,  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
and  with  vocational  phases  of  modern 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  radio.  In  the 
eleventh  year  the  contributions  of  science 
to  methods  of  work  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustrial  fields  are  treated  in  the  physical 
science  of  the  core  curriculum.  In  grade 
twelve  “Language  Requirements  of 
Salesmanship,”  “How  Self-directed  Ef¬ 
forts  in  English  Increase  our  Vocational 
Efficiency,”  and  “Planning  Our  Careers” 
are  units  dealing  directly  with  work. 
Any  gaps  which  core-curriculum  units 
leave  in  the  offerings  on  work  are  filled 
chiefly  through  our  auditorium  arts. 
Here  leaders  in  community  industries 
present  vocational  aspects  of  their  call¬ 
ings,  and  motion  pictures  deal  with  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  trades,  commercial 
callings,  and  professions. 

The  elective  subjects  also  provi  Je  nu¬ 
merous  pupils  with  specialized  training 
respecting  vocation.  Home  economics 
and  Industrial  Arts  serve  the  pupils  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years; 
the  course  in  careers,  in  the  eleventh 
year;  and  the  specialized  commercial 
subjects  in  the  last  two  years. 
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Second,  in  our  high  school  occur  many 
extra-instructional  exp>eriences  which 
provide  a  special  opportunity  for  labora¬ 
tory  study  of  the  pupils’  reactions  to 
work.  These  experiences  include  working 
in  school  service  organizations,  perform¬ 
ing  N.Y.A.  service,  earning  school 
lunches,  serving  as  assistants  to  in¬ 
structors,  working  in  library  and  study 
centers,  developing  vocational  interests 
from  club  activities,  and  planning  voca¬ 
tional  careers.  Teachers  ordinarily  sen¬ 
tient  of  pupils’  work  habits  in  the  class¬ 
room  often  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
observing  these  in  more  informal  and 
less  directed,  but  often  extremely  re¬ 
sponsible,  work  activities  of  extra  in¬ 
structional  areas  of  the  school.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  pupils  acting  as  secretaries  in  the 
office  of  the  Wells  Civic  Association  re¬ 
veal  qualities  connected  with  observing 
regular  working  hours,  handling  money 
dependably,  keeping  accurate  accounts, 
and,  most  important,  working  quietly 
and  industriously  in  the  absence  of  a 
teacher.  The  same  industry,  integrity, 
and  responsibility  are  required  of  club 
officers,  leaders  of  homeroom  civic  units, 
attendance-office  clerks,  school-office  sec¬ 
retaries,  teachers’  aides  as  well  as  of 
marshals,  lunchroom  hostesses,  visual 
aids,  stage  crews,  ushers,  and  members 
of  our  social  orchestras.  The  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  such  pupil  experiences  for  train¬ 
ing  in  work  are  best  sensed  when  the 
number  of  pupils  rated  as  successfully 
participating — 1416  during  the  past 
semester — is  considered. 

Not  long  ago  a  teacher  was  requested 
by  a  training  institution  for  nursing  to 
pass  on  the  fitness  of  one  of  our  seniors 
for  this  vocation.  At  first  the  teacher, 
with  the  pupil’s  scholarship  record — 
good  but  not  imposing — in  mind,  felt 
she  had  not  sufficient  basis  for  such  an 
important  decision,  but  on  going  back 
over  the  pupil’s  record  in  extra-instruc¬ 
tional  activities  for  four  years,  she  found 


that  the  pupil  had  shown  exceptional 
qualities  of  responsibility,  initiative,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  leadership,  and  warmly 
recommended  her  admission  to  tl^ 
training  institution. 

Third,  at  Wells  High  School  every 
effort  is  made  in  general-education 
divisions  of  the  school’s  program  to 
bring  the  home  into  partnership  with 
the  school.  These  contacts  with  the  home 
together  with  the  survey  data  covering 
pupils’  extra-school  experiences  show 
that  the  commonly  accepted  assumption 
that  city  youth  of  the  present  day  has 
few,  if  any,  home  chores  may,  particu¬ 
larly  in  foreign  industrial  districts,  have 
scanty  basis  in  fact.  Our  data  indicate  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  connected 
with  home-keeping  and  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  due  to  the  large  families,  employ¬ 
ment  of  parents,  and  times  when  prepa¬ 
rations  for  festive  holidays  are  under 
way. 

Through  contacts  with  the  parents 
and  other  adult  relatives,  much  is 
learned  by  core-curriculum  teachers  re¬ 
garding  pupils’  responsibilities  respecting 
work  in  the  home  and  the  school’s  efforts 
are  directed  toward  improving  pupils’ 
attitudes  and  habits  regarding  home 
chores  as  well  as  bettering  conditions  for 
both  chores  and  work  growing  out  of 
school  activities.  The  work  exjjeriences 
found  most  significant  in  the  home 
include  doing  chores,  pursuing  activi¬ 
ties  connected  with  school  experiences, 
studying  electives  for  specialization, 
reading  to  broaden  learnings  in  core 
fields,  and  obtaining  parents’  participa¬ 
tion  in  vocational  planning. 

Fourth,  in  respect  to  a  youth’s  work 
experiences  in  the  area  of  the  community, 
an  effective  means  of  discovering  voca¬ 
tional  possibilities  has  been  found 
through  conferences  of  staff  members 
with  local  industrial,  professional,  and 
trades  leaders.  At  a  recent  luncheon  con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  high  school  some 
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twenty-five  business  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  including  bankers,  department 
store  managers,  publishers,  presidents  of 
businessmen’s  associations,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
transportation  concerns,  gave  our  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  committee  their  views 
respecting  the  attitudes,  abilities,  and 
skills  most  essential  to  develop  in  young 
people  planning  to  enter  industry.  Many 
of  these  leaders  have  since  returned  to 
hold  discussions  with  groups  of  pupils 
and  teachers  on  vocational  aspects  of 
the  school’s  offerings. 

The  community  itself  is  used  as  a  lab- 
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oratory  both  for  pupils’  individual  work 
experiences  and  for  first  hand  study  of 
conditions  and  methods  of  occupations 
in  the  community.  Part-time  employ¬ 
ment  of  pupils  is  regarded  as  a  particu¬ 
larly  advantageous  learning  experience, 
and  affords  effective  opportunities  for 
vocational  guidance  and  assistance  in 
eventual  placement.  Other  experiences 
for  studying  work  as  a  major  function 
of  living  consist  in  making  occupational 
surveys  of  the  community,  observing 
work  in  various  occupations,  interview¬ 
ing  prospective  employers,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  careers  of  alumni. 


NURSING  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  ^ 

Lucile  Petry 
University  of  Minnesota 


Nursing  and  nursing  education  have 
been  influenced  by  the  medical  advance; 
by  trends  to  consider  the  patient  as  a 
whole  individual,  to  consider  the  com¬ 
munity  as  an  organic  whole,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  normal  rather  than  the  patho¬ 
logical;  by  the  tendency  to  use  problem¬ 
solving  as  an  educational  method;  and 
by  the  attempt  to  procure  for  all  work¬ 
ers  in  a  democracy  optimum  personal 
and  professional  satisfaction  in  voca- 


from  and  contributing  to  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  Nursing  deals  wit' 
human  welfare  in  what  Lewis  Mumfor<. 
calls  the  “Biotechnic  Age.” 

PREPARATION  FOR  NURSING 

What  preparation  should  the  nurse 
have  for  her  role?  She  should  have  mean¬ 
ingful  experience  in  the  six  major  area' 
of  nursing  practice,  namely,  medical 
nursing,  obstetric  nursing,  nursing  of 


Pediatric 

Nursing 


Obstetric 

Nursing 


Community 

Health 

Nursing 


Psychiatric 

Nursing 


tional  practice  and  daily  living.  Nursing 
is  an  art  based  on  science,  possesses  a 
worthy  body  of  principles  and  skills,  and 
includes  cultural  elements  both  deriving 

t  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  in  Chicago, 
April  4,  1940. — The  Editor. 


children  (sick  and  well),  community 
health  nursing,  and  psychiatric  nursing. 
Within  each,  she  should  study  the  ap- 
prc^riate  biological  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  social  sciences,  medical  sciences, 
and  nursing  arts.  A  curriculum  could  be 
represented  diagrammatically  by  a  rec- 
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igle  divided  into  six  blocks  horizon- 
.lly  and  four  blocks  vertically  (Figure 
r,  opposite). 

As  shown  in  Figure  i,  in  each  of  the 
:>ix  areas  of  nursing  appear  four  subdi- 
vrisions,  and  two  of  those  subdivisions 
are  major  areas  of  study  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  diagram  of  the  six  areas,  with 
tiheir  four  subdivisions,  is  too  neat,  of 
facourse,  and  represents  neither  temporal 
nor  quantitative  relationships.  A  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  good  basic  nursing  curriculum 
is  likely  to  expand  to  something  in  which 
practice  and  principles  are  so  interwoven 
that  no  attempt  to  separate  them  can  be 
{graphically  indicated.  (Figure  2.)  Col¬ 
lege  or  university  may  contribute  the 
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anatomy,  embryology,  obstetrics,  to  the 
nurse’s  assistance  in  a  program  of  pre¬ 
natal  care.  Contributing  materials  are 
found  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  nursing.  Or,  trace  through  biol¬ 
ogy,  bacteriology,  pathology,  surgical 
nursing  to  practice  of  sterile  techniques 
in  an  operating  room.  Contributing  to 
enlarged  understanding  are  anatomy  and 
psychology.  Or,  begin  with  biology  and 
proceed  through  psychology,  child  psy¬ 
chology,  nursery-school  methods,  pedia¬ 
tric  nursing,  to  the  care  of  a  child  with 
chorea  in  hospital  or  home.  Add  child 
psychiatry,  experiences  in  a  child-guid¬ 
ance  clinic,  and  you  produce  an  intelli¬ 
gent  voter,  an  influential  citizen,  an  ef¬ 
fective  mother  and  neighbor;  or,  a  nurse 

Obstetric  Psychiatric  Advanced 

Nursing  Nursing  Nursing 


biological  and  the  social  sciences  to  this 
program,  though  obviously  not  every 
nurse  will  follow  through  all  the  avenues 
of  study  indicated. 

Let  us  trace  some  threads  through  this 
pattern.  Begin  with  biology  and  proceed 
through  comparative  anatomy  to  human 


who  finds  cases,  rims  clinics,  and  does 
follow-up  with  the  children’s  protective 
society.  Philosophy  will  make  conscious 
her  evaluative  activities  when  she  con¬ 
siders  contributions  of  research  and  com¬ 
munity  plans  for  action.  History,  includ¬ 
ing  history  of  ideas,  of  education,  of 
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medicine,  will  increase  her  persp>ective. 
History  of  pestilences,  for  example,  will 
enhance  her  appreciation  of  the  last 
plague  to  go  or  to  cast  its  shadow  bn  the 
land.  Political  science  and  physics  should 
be  added.  Anthropology  will  be  the  basis 
for  understanding  the  race  heritage,  of 
the  part  of  the  unconscious,  and,  with¬ 
out  enumerating  the  intervening  blocks, 
leads  to  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene, 
which  may  become  a  chosen  field  of 
special  practice  or  an  important  adjunct 
in  any  kind  of  nursing  practice.  These 
patterns  support  the  contention  that 
nursing  needs  the  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity. 


FINDINGS  OF  THIS  SURVEY 

The  findings  in  this  report  are  collected 
from  a  study  of  bulletins  of  the  member 
colleges  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  visit  to  twelve  institutions  offer¬ 
ing  combined  curricula,  a  questionnaire 
study  of  additional  curricula,  and  a 
questionnaire  study  of  junior  colleges 
offering  pre-professional  nursing  curri¬ 
cula.  A  letter  was  sent  to  secretaries  of 
the  state  boards  of  nurse  examiners  in 
the  area  to  find  additional  information. 
Interviews  with  Isabel  Stewart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Nursing,  and  with  Elizabeth 
Burgess,  chairman,  and  Clara  Quereau, 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Accredi¬ 
tation  of  Schools  of  Nursing,  were  help¬ 
ful. 

Number  of  degree  courses. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  list  of  accredited  schools  of 
nursing  compiled  biennially  by  the  Na- 
I  tional  League  of  Nursing  Education 

I  from  reports  of  state  nursing  boards, 

I  there  are  in  the  North  Central  area 

forty-four  curricula  combining  academic 
!  and  professional  elements  into  a  pro- 

'  gram  leading  to  a  degree.  Figures  are 

!  not  available  to  depict  the  exact  amount 

'  of  increase  in  the  number  of  these  curri¬ 

cula,  but  in  recent  years  the  increase 


has  been  rapid.  The  first  combined  pro- 
grams  in  the  country  were  established  in 
1916,  and  they  increased  from  four  that 
year  to  about  seventy-five  at  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Redefinition  of  the  term  “combined 
curriculum”  would,  of  course,  yield  a 
different  figure.  Perusal  of  bulletins  of 
members  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  shows  mention  of  combined  or  pre¬ 
professional  curricula  for  sixty-three 
colleges  and  universities.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  combined  cur¬ 
ricula  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
The  number  of  students  has  remained 
small  and  variable  in  some  schools;  it 
has  shown  steady  and  rapid  increase  in 
others. 

Purposes  of  combined  curricula. — 
What  are  the  purposes  of  the  combined 
basic  curricula?  Forced  into  simple  cate¬ 
gories  which  are  much  too  rigid,  the 
purposes  stated  by  administrative  offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  either  college  presidents 
or  their  representatives  or  the  directors 
of  schools  of  nursing,  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (i)  to  prepare  young  women  to 
meet,  intelligently  and  skillfully,  com¬ 
munity  needs  for  nursing  care;  (2)  to 
build  a  background  of  social  and  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  for  professional  study 
and  activity;  (3)  to  improve  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  nursing  by  attracting  to  it 
young  women  of  tested  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity,  young  women  who  have  chosen 
nursing  with  a  knowledge  of  the  social 
needs  for  health  work;  (4)  to  initiate 
patterns  for  later  professional  growth; 
(S)  to  prepare  for  enriched  living  and  to 
develop  abiding  centers  of  interest;  (6) 
to  aid  in  developing  increased  intellec¬ 
tual,  physical,  and  emotional  maturity 
of  students  of  nursing;  (7)  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  of  nursing  opportunity  for  inter¬ 
professional  and  nonprofessional  con¬ 
tacts;  (8)  to  maintain  or  increase  enrol¬ 
ment  of  the  college  by  attracting  or 
retaining  students  who  plan  two  or  more 
years  of  college  before  entering  a  nurs^ 
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ing  school;  (9)  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  a  school  of  nursing. 

As  is  true  in  other  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion,  nursing  would  benefit  greatly  by 
increased  soundness  in  formulating  aims 
and  purposes.  The  purposes  listed  in  this 
study  place  more  emphasis  on  aims  of 
more  intrinsic  value  than  did  the  objec¬ 
tives  compiled  in  another  study  of  com¬ 
bined  curricula  five  years  ago.  It  is 
hoped  that  improvement  in  thinking 
about  the  purposes  of  degree  programs 
for  nurses  will  be  reflected  in  improve¬ 
ment  in  practices  of  nursing  education. 

Organizational  relations  between  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  of  nursing. — Great 
variety  exists  in  the  types  of  organiza¬ 
tional  relationships  between  a  college  or 
university  and  a  school  of  nursing,  both 
of  which  in  most  instances  have  been 
operated  independently  for  some  time 
previously.  Some  relationships  seem  to 
consist  in  little  more  than  a  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  two  organizations 
will  cooperate  by  offering  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  a  plan  by  which  a  candidate 
may  receive  a  degree.  In  these  cases  the 
college  knows  little  about  the  content  of 
the  professional  study  for  which  it  gives 
credit,  knows  little  about  what  condi¬ 
tions  should  obtain,  has  no  control  over 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  nursing  and 
Kttle  information  about  it.  The  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  colleges  assume  that, 
since  the  director  of  the  school  of  nurs¬ 
ing  is  a  worthy  person  and  since  repu¬ 
table  physicians  are  satisfied  with  the 
care  given  their  patients  in  the  hospital, 
educational  standards  are  being  main¬ 
tained.  The  fallacy  in  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  is  revealed  by  consideration  of  the 
development  of  nursing  education  and 
of  the  economics  of  the  present  compli¬ 
cated  situation. 

In  1870  nursing  was  done  by  persons 
whom  we  would  characterize  today  as 
workhouse  help.  In  1873  the  first  three 
schools  of  nursing  were  founded,  and 
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they  brought  into  hospitals  the  finest 
type  of  intelligent,  cultured  women  who 
had  the  added  qualifications  of  intense 
social  motivation  and  the  kind  of  cour¬ 
age  required  in  those  times  by  women 
who  wished  to  work.  As  soon  as  the 
miraculous  change  in  the  care  of  pa¬ 
tients  became  widely  known,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  of  nursing  increased  to 
four  hundred  in  1900  and  to  about  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  in  1930.  In  1930,  70  per 
cent  of  the  nursing  services  in  hospitals 
where  schools  existed  was  given  by  stu¬ 
dent  nurses.  An  analagous  situation 
would  be  one  in  which  70  per  cent  of 
the  teaching  in  a  public-school  system 
was  done  by  student  teachers. 

The  economic  value  of  the  student 
nurse  has  been  so  much  appreciated  by 
other  institutions  and  organizations  that 
organized  nursing  has  never  had  true 
control  of  nursing  education.  Whoever 
in  this  spectacular  growth  of  nursing 
could  have  made  graduate-nurse  service 
rather  than  student-nurse  service  syn- 
onomous  with  good  hospital  nursing 
would  have  bequeathed  us  a  different 
problem  for  consideration. 

The  college  administrator,  then,  who 
assumes  that,  since  the  director  of  the 
school  of  nursing  is  a  worthy  person, 
she  must  operate  a  good  school  of  nurs¬ 
ing,  probably  does  not  realize  that,  edu¬ 
cationally  speaking,  she  is  not  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation.  So  far  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  good  nursing  service  and  good 
nursing  education  coincide  (fortunately 
they  coincide  in  many  respects), she  does 
well;  but,  when  the  two  diverge,  she  is 
often  powerless.  The  economic  value  to 
the  hospital  of  the  student’s  services  is 
the  obstacle  to  many  improvements  in 
nursing  education,  such  as  a  decrease  in 
hours  of  practice  for  the  sake  of  increase 
in  hours  of  class,  study,  and  recreation 
and  an  affiliation  to  provide  experiences 
not  available  in  the  hospital,  additions, 
and  upgrading  of  teaching  personnel. 
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When  the  college  administrator  forms  these  abilities  in  the  form  of  speciali- 


his  opinion  of  the  quality  of  a  nursing 
school  from  the  expressed  satisfaction 
of  a  medical  man  with  the  nursing  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  hospital  which  serves  as  a 
clinical  held,  he  is  again  confusing  the 
nursing  service  with  nursing  education. 
If  the  school  in  question  gives  its  stu¬ 
dents  ten  months  of  surgical  nursing 
when  four  months  is  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  “Curriculum  Guide  for 
Schools  of  Nursing,”  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  surgeon  is  pleased  with  the  care 
given  his  patients  in  that  hospital.  Let 
the  college  administrator  inquire,  in¬ 
stead,  of  the  physician  whose  primary 
concern  is  preventive  medicine  or  psy¬ 
chiatry  or  child  health.  The  aim  of  nurs¬ 
ing  education  is  to  prepare  nurses  to 
meet  community  needs,  not  merely  to 
teach  them  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
types  of  patients  who  happen  to  be 
hospitalized  in  any  particular  institu¬ 
tion.  As  an  example  of  community 
health  needs,  let  us  consider  the  situa- 
ti(Hi  in  state  mental  hospitals.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative  estimate  of  what 
should  be  allowed  as  minimal  ratio  of 
nurses  to  patients  in  state  mental  hos¬ 
pitals  is  one  to  sixty.  The  actual  ratio  is 
one  to  103.  One-hsJf  the  nation’s  hospi¬ 
tal  beds  are  occupied  by  mental  patients. 
Of  the  3,500  nurses  who  provide  the 
woefully  inadequate  ratio  of  one  to  103 
in  the  public  mental  hospitals,  75  per 
cent  are  in  eight  states.  A  similar  story, 
though  not  so  striking,  can  be  told  in 
work  with  crippled  children,  cancer, 
maternal  and  child  health,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  industrial  hygiene.  One  of 
the  instruments  for  effective  grappling 
with  these  problems  is  the  well-prepared 
nurse.  The  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  nurse,  who  sp>eaks  two  tongues 
— theirs  and  that  of  science — include  in 
her  vocabulary  concepts  from  fields  of 
cancer,  syphilis,  preventive  medicine, 
and  mental  hygiene.  Nor  will  giving 


zation  to  public-health  nurses  be  the 
most  adequate  way  of  facing  the  situa¬ 
tion.  That  all  nurses  should  have  an 
understanding  of  these  concepts  would 
mean  more  to  human  welfare  than  any 
other  contribution  which  nursing  could 
make.  It  is  within  this  type  of  nursing 
education  that  colleges  and  universities 
can  make  striking  advances. 

Before  we  summarize  the  significance 
of  these  sweeping  statements  for  organi¬ 
zation  and  control  of  nursing  education, 
one  more  aspect  of  the  situation  must 
be  discussed.  To  free  the  nursing  school 
from  the  economic  domination  of  the 
hospital  does  not  imply  that  nursing 
schools  will  make  no  contribution  to 
hospital  nursing  service.  To  work  for 
that  freedom  is  not  to  belittle  the  fine 
efforts  of  many  hospital  administrators 
to  include  extramural  experiences  and 
other  improvements  in  the  curricula  of 
the  schools  under  their  control  nor  to 
detract  one  whit  from  the  enormous 
debt  that  nursing  owes  to  hospitals. 
Nurses  must  always  learn  in  hospitals, 
but  never  solely  in  hospitals.  Students 
must  practice  with  facilities  or  patients 
representing  such  a  cross-section  of  com¬ 
munity  health  needs  as  is  rarely  found 
in  any  one  hospital.  From  the  financial 
point  of  view,  nursing  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  to  the  learner.  To 
practice  in  fields  where  her  learning 
efforts  are  not  productive,  that  is,  where 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  services 
of  graduate  nurses,  the  student  should 
pay  for  her  opportunities.  In  schools 
where  hospitals  are  still  making  profits 
from  their  students,  hospitals  should 
contribute  to  those  costs.  Many  hospi¬ 
tals  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in  this 
direction  and  can  do  no  more.  Much 
emotion  and  little  cold  thinking  has 
gone  into  the  determination  of  how  far 
the  hospital  should  go  in  assisting  the 
school  financially.  Coming  from  the 
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press  April  t  appeared  a  publication, 
Administrative  Cost  Analysis  for  Nurs¬ 
ing  Education,  which  will  do  much  to 
clarify  thinking.  The  study  was  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  and  the  American 
Nurses  Association.  Endowment  and  tui¬ 
tion  will  help  bear  the  cost  of  nursing 
education,  and  public  moneys  should  go 
into  the  education  of  so  practical  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant  as  the  nurse. 

The  organization  of  a  school  of  nurs¬ 
ing,  then,  should  provide  effective  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  agencies  where  the  exper¬ 
iences  needed  by  a  student  nurse  can  be 
procured.  Control  should  include  the 
power  to  select  from  the  hospital  offer¬ 
ings  those  experiences  which  are  truly 
educational.  When  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  enters  the  field  of  nursing  education, 
it  must  inquire  into  the  availability  of 
learning  facilities  in  the  six  major  areas 
of  nursing  and  into  the  school’s  freedom 
to  control  the  choice  of  experiences  in 
the  hospital.  This  recommendation  is 
not  to  discourage  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  nursing  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  but  to  encourage  going  forward  in 
a  fashion  that  guarantees  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  nursing  education  rather  than 
giving  the  college’s  stamp  of  approval 
on  an  existing  inadequate  p>attern. 

The  combined  program  should,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  educational  organization  headed 
by  a  dean  or  a  director  of  the  school  of 
nursing,  who  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  president  of  the  college  or  indirectly 
to  him  through  another  dean.  In  colleges 
where  this  close  organizational  relation¬ 
ship  has  not  yet  been  undertaken,  the 
college  must  look  even  more  closely  at 
the  professional  program  for  which  it  is 
giving  credit  toward  its  degree.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  students,  standards  of  work,  fac¬ 
ulty  qualification,  and  the  curriculum  are 
other  aspects  of  control  to  be  examined. 
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Curricula. — In  the  curricula  studied 
in  the  North  Central  area,  the  academic 
portion  occupied  from  one  to  four  years. 
The  School  of  Nursing  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  requires  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  for  admission.  While  its  own  cur¬ 
riculum  cannot,  in  one  sense,  be  called 
a  combination,  it  does  rest  upon  the 
content  of  college  courses  and  up)on  the 
abilities  attained  in  college,  and  it  does 
contain  courses  which  have  academic 
and  cultural  values  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  values.  Two  blocks  of  education 
form  this  program:  one  compiosed  of 
four  years  of  academic  education  and 
the  other  of  thirty-one  months  of  com¬ 
bined  academic  and  professional  courses, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  professional. 
The  degree  given  is  a  graduate  profes¬ 
sional  degree  called  Master  of  Nursing. 

Several  combined  curricula  are  com¬ 
posed  of  three  years  of  college,  during 
which  a  major  sequence  is  completed 
and  a  disp>arate  block  of  twenty-seven 
to  thirty-six  months  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation  in  one  or  more  schools  of  nursing, 
sometimes  specified,  sometimes  not.  The 
degrees  given  are  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Hy¬ 
giene,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics.  Combined  curricula  com¬ 
posed  of  two  years  of  college  usually  do 
not  require  a  major  sequence  other 
than  nursing  and  do  not  allow  much 
election  of  courses.  In  these  curricula 
three  years  of  nursing  in  one  or  more 
hospital  schools,  not  always  spiecified, 
complete  the  program.  Often  the  co¬ 
operating  hospital  schools  combined 
with  the  same  college  are  of  varying 
quality.  The  number  of  credits  allowed 
for  the  professional  portion  varies  from 
one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the  number 
required  for  the  degree.  This  variation 
seemed  in  no  way  to  be  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  professional  portion  but 
to  be  a  function  of  the  philosophy  of 
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the  college.  Recognition  of  the  scienti¬ 
fic  and  the  humanistic,  and  therefore 
cultural,  elements  in  a  good  professional 
program  should  be  urged  on  some  of  the 
colleges  whose  adherence  to  regulation 
majors  is  very  strict.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  values  of  scientific  background, 
breadth  of  understanding,  practice  in 
critical  thinking,  intensification  of  in¬ 
terests,  the  so-called  “cultural  values” 
must  be  guaranteed,  as  well  as  is  [xtssi- 
ble,  by  the  college.  Obviously  the  time 
devoted  to  the  academic  portion  plus 
that  devoted  to  the  professional  portion 
in  the  combined  curricula  is  shorter 
than  the  seven  years  required  when  both 
are  undertaken  independently.  Tele¬ 
scoping  of  the  two  divisions  occurs.  Most 
of  our  problems  are  concerned  with  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  telescoping  there 
should  be.  An  example  of  telescoping  is 
seen  in  some  schools  in  the  practice  of 
offering  applied  rather  than  general 
courses  in  sciences.  Both  t)q)es  of  courses 
have  advantages.  In  curricula  composed, 
as  yet,  of  loosely  connected  professional 
and  general  blocks,  undesirable  over¬ 
lapping  often  occurs  when  a  science  is 
taught  in  a  general  fashion  and  is  re¬ 
peated  later  in  an  applied  form. 

In  some  curricula,  bacteriology  and 
physiology  and  anatomy  are  taught  as 
general  courses  in  college;  in  others,  as 
applied  courses  in  nursing  school;  and  in 
a  few  instances,  in  both  forms.  Of  the 
four  sciences,  chemistry  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  in  applied  form.  Nurs¬ 
ing  is  a  wide  enough  base  upon  which  to 
build  respectable  content,  and,  if  a 
science  aimed  at  nursing  is  well  taught, 
it  deserves  academic  credit  just  as  does 
the  general  chemistry  which  is  actually 
aimed  at  engineering.  To  fail  to  grant 
this  contention  is  to  keep  the  eyes  closed 
to  the  breadth  of  thinking,  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  concepts  employed  in  nursing. 
The  tendency  at  present  seems  to  be  to 
include  social  sciences  in  both  forms. 


the  inclusion  of  applied  courses  being 
rather  recent.  In  other  words,  biologi¬ 
cal,  physical,  and  social  sciences  may 
be  taught  in  three  ways:  first,  in  college 
as  general  courses  underlying  many 
fields;  second,  as  special  courses  applied 
to  nursing;  and  third,  as  courses  inte¬ 
grated  in  experience.  In  nursing  curricula 
the  tendency  is  for  biology,  physics, 
and  sociology,  perhaps  chemistry,  and 
psychology  to  remain  as  general  courses. 
Anatomy,  bacteriology,  nutrition,  and 
perhaps  chemistry  and  psychology  may 
become  applied  sciences.  But  whether 
taught  in  one  or  both  forms  previously, 
all  must  be  taught  in  the  integrate 
form.  Indeed  a  school  of  nursing  follow¬ 
ing  an  extremely  progressive  idea  could 
be  set  up  with  all  teaching  integrated, 
that  is,  given  when  integrating  problems 
are  encountered  in  experience.  Some  of 
the  newer,  shorter  nursing  curricula 
leading  to  degrees  approach  that  type 
of  pattern ;  the  telescoping  has  been  ex¬ 
tensive.  If  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
all  is  as  fine  as  that  observed  in  one 
such  school,  the  chances  of  turning  out 
capable  nurses  are  high.  These  curricula 
are  four  calendar  years  (sometimes 
omitting  one  or  two  summers)  in  length, 
and  all  courses  are  prescribed.  During  a 
portion  of  the  time  academic  courses  are 
carried  parallel  with  professional  courses. 
The  shortness  of  the  curricula  results 
not  alone  from  telescoping  but  also  from 
careful  selection  of  experience  in  hospi¬ 
tal  and  community  practices.  In  both  of 
the  two  so-called  “integrated  curricula” 
in  the  North  Central  area,  the  list  of 
major  nursing  experiences  is  more  com¬ 
plete  than  in  most  of  the  separate  block 
curricula. 

There  is  a  variation  of  the  separate 
block  pattern,  in  which  students  return 
to  the  college  or  university  at  the  close 
of  the  professional  portion.  During  this 
time  the  students  usually  specialize  in 
preparation  for  teaching  or  supervisory 
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positions  or  in  public-health  nursing. 
This  plan  is  open  to  criticism  because 
of  specialization  in  undergraduate  cur¬ 
ricula.  These  plans  are  usually  four  and 
three-quarters  to  five  and  one-half  years 
in  length  and  include  as  much  academic 
content,  exclusive  of  the  specialization, 
as  do  the  other  combined  curricula. 
These  are  among  the  older  combined 
programs,  and  they  show  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  decrease  in  number.  A  few 
of  the  large  and  strongly  established 
schools,  however,  follow  this  plan. 

One  other  variation  of  the  combined 
disparate  block  system  exists.  It  is  one 
in  which  the  student  is  permitted  to 
take  the  plan  in  reverse  order,  or  par¬ 
tially  so.  She  may  begin  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  portion  and  proceed  to  the 
academic;  or  she  may  begin  with  the 
academic,  interrupt  it  for  the  profes¬ 
sional,  and  later  resume  the  academic 
work.  The  attempts  to  build  professional 
subject  matter  on  the  academic  breaks 
down  in  such  a  situation,  and  flexibility 
seems  to  be  confused  with  planlessness. 

Schools  of  nursing  sometimes  operate 
more  than  one  program.  Adapting  teach¬ 
ing  on  wards  and  in  classrooms  to  stu¬ 
dents,  some  of  whom  have  entered  the 
program  directly  from  high  school  and 
others  after  two  years  of  college,  pre¬ 
sents  difficulties.  The  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing,  an  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  twenty-six  mem¬ 
ber-schools,  now  includes  among  its  bases 
for  differentiating  between  active  and 
associate  membership  the  offering  of  a 
combined  program  only  or  the  offering 
of  two  programs  in  which  the  upper 
level  may  be  sacrificed. 

Most  of  the  combined  curricula  are 
said  to  be  designated  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  workers  at  the  first  levels:  staff 
nurses  in  hospitals  and  public-health 
nursing  agencies  and  private-duty  nurses. 
The  sounder  scientific  and  broader  cul¬ 
tural  preparation  afforded  by  the  com- 
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bined  curricula  should  enable  some  of 
the  graduates,  with  experience  and  fur¬ 
ther  study,  to  advance  rapidly;  but  it  is 
not  intended,  either  by  the  designers  of 
the  curriculum  or  by  the  graduates  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  should  omit  the  first- 
level  experiences.  The  rapidity  with 
which  standards  in  nursing  schools  are 
advancing  has  created  a  demand  for 
nurses  with  degrees  which  is  far  greater 
than  the  supply.  This  fact,  rather  than 
any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  nurses 
with  degrees  to  do  bedside  nursing,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  small  numbers  of  these 
nurses  working  in  real  nursing  situa¬ 
tions.  It  appears  that  the  care  of  the 
patient  presents  a  challenge  and  an  in¬ 
terest  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  better- 
prepared  nurse,  especially  when  the  needs 
for  care  are  seen  as  many-sided  prob¬ 
lems  and  when  giving  that  care  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  creative  act.  The  aim  of 
combined  curricula  should  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  preparation  for  first-level 
positions,  while  for  higher  positions 
special  study  at  an  advanced,  perhaps 
graduate,  level  is  urged.  All  sources  of 
information  indicate  that  we  are  a 
very  long  way  from  producing  enough 
nurses  for  supervisory,  teaching,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  public-health  positions.  A  study 
of  salaries  of  alumnae  of  women’s  col¬ 
leges  places  nursing  at  the  top  of  the 
list  when  beginning  salaries  are  ranked 
— a  finding  which  bears  out  the  belief 
that  nurses  with  degrees  do  not  start  at 
the  bottom.  Any  study  of  salaries  and 
wages  of  all  nurses  would  reveal  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story,  for  there  is  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  poor  nurses,  with  resulting  un¬ 
employment  and  real  distress.  This  sim¬ 
ple  description  of  the  situation  suggests, 
then,  that  establishing  and  furthering 
combined  curricula  should  be  continued. 
It  suggests  in  even  stronger  terms  that 
the  professional  portion  of  that  curricu¬ 
lum  should  be  soundly  constructed,  that 
to  underemphasize  the  learning  of  good 
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and  well-founded  nursing  and  then  to 
place  these  graduates  too  early  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  direction  would  be  a  short¬ 
sighted  method  of  meeting  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  needs. 

Projessional  j acuities. — Who  teaches 
the  professional  nursing  courses?  Who 
supervises  the  nursing  practice  in  which 
the  biological  and  social  sciences  And 
their  continuous  application?  Who  de¬ 
signs  nursing  techniques  and  revises 
them  in  the  light  of  medical  advances? 
What  preparation  have  these  members 
of  the  faculty  of  professional  nursing 
schools?  The  Committee  on  Grading 
Schools  of  Nursing  found  in  1932  that 
the  percentage  of  students  in  nursing 
schools  who  were  high-school  graduates 
was  larger  than  the  corresponding  per¬ 
centage  of  the  faculty.  True,  a  small 
group,  the  so-called  “instructors,”  had 
had  a  little  more  study  in  college  than 
their  students.  The  nurse  who  adminis¬ 
ters  the  hospital  ward  and  designs  each 
student’s  experience  occupies  the  key 
position.  The  person  called  “head  nurse,” 
or  “supervisor,”  is  today  much  better 
prepared  than  was  her  predecessor  of 
ten  years  ago,  but  in  the  kind  of  nurs¬ 
ing  school  in  which  colleges  have  con¬ 
cern,  she  should  be  even  better  prepared 
than  she  ordinarily  is.  Students  cannot 
continue  for  two  or  three  years  crea¬ 
tively  and  enthusiastically  to  see  their 
practice  as  the  operation  of  principles 
if  the  only  guidance  that  they  receive 
is  insufficient  in  amount  and  rises  from 
an  intense  desire  to  get  the  day’s  work 
done.  That  much  worth-while  learning 
takes  place  in  spite  of  such  direction  is 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  nursing  as  it  en¬ 
gages  the  students’  interest  and  of  the 
intensity  of  vocational  motivation  on 
the  part  of  students.  The  wards  and  the 
clinics  of  hospitals  have  almost  all  the 
attributes  of  a  perfect  learning  situa¬ 
tion:  reality,  vividness,  variety,  drama, 
many  faceted  problems  with  numerous 


possibilities  for  integrating  many  learn¬ 
ings.  Into  that  situation  we  place  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  beginnings  of  a  scientific 
and  cultural  background.  These  students 
merit  concurrent  teaching  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  finest  type  by  persons  who 
have  more  than  the  beginnings  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  background  and  who  have  had, 
as  well,  sound  professional  background 
that  enables  them  to  point  out  psycho¬ 
logical,  social,  and  preventive  aspects  of 
all  problems  presented. 

In  the  combined  curricula  studied  in 
the  North  Central  area,  if  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  existed  between  the  school  of 
nursing  and  the  college,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  director  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  and  several  other  members 
of  its  faculty  to  have  Master’s  or  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees,  but  in  all  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  particularly  in  the  loosely  con¬ 
nected  combinations,  only  the  director 
and  one  overloaded  instructor  had  any 
college  preparation.  Directors  sometimes 
are  professors,  associate  or  assistant 
professors.  In  only  a  few  instances  have 
qualifications  for  faculty  appointment 
in  the  college  been  expected  of  the  nurs¬ 
ing-school  faculty.  Exceptions  will  nec¬ 
essarily  continue  to  be  made  for  some 
time,  but  a  definite  plan  for  improved 
preparation,  with  a  date  set  for  attain¬ 
ment  of  some  standard,  should  accom¬ 
pany  exceptions.  Plans  should  include 
provision  for  leave  of  absence,  for  part- 
time  work,  and  of  arrangement  of  nurs¬ 
ing  duty  to  allow  time  for  advanced 
study.  Care  must  be  exerted  not  to  em¬ 
phasize  academic  preparation  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  professional  preparation.  Here 
must  be  re-emphasized  the  short-sight¬ 
edness  in  giving  degrees  for  combined 
programs  in  which  the  professional  por¬ 
tion  is  unexamined  or  is  acknowledged 
to  be  weak. 

The  problem  of  inbreeding  in  nurs¬ 
ing-school  faculties  is  serious.  Since  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  all  the  branches  of 
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knowledge  which  underlie  nursing  could 
not  be  undertaken  by  each  faculty  mem¬ 
ber,  attempts  should  be  made  to  see  that 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  represents  va¬ 
riety.  In  one  group  I  found  included, 
among  seven  of  the  ward  instructors  and 
supervisors,  persons  who  had  done  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  psychology,  physiology, 
biology,  education,  bacteriology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  preventive  medicine. 

Students  in  combined  curricula. — Con¬ 
ferences  with  about  fifty  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  twelve  combined  curricula 
revealed  certain  constant  findings.  All 
valued  their  years  of  pre-professional 
education.  All  mentioned  the  advantages 
of  added  maturity,  of  the  beginnings  of 
cultural  interests,  and  of  the  foundation 
of  sciences  upon  which  they  hoped  to 
build.  Only  about  half  of  them  main¬ 
tained  that  during  the  professional  por¬ 
tion  of  their  study  they  felt  like  college 
students.  Limiting  factors  were  the  con¬ 
finement  resulting  from  long  hours  of 
practice  and  stricter  regulations  in  liv¬ 
ing.  Many  of  these  felt  like  workers 
rather  than  learners.  Many  sensed  in¬ 
adequacy  in  the  teaching  of  professional 
courses,  particularly  in  the  teaching 
which  was  given  on  wards.  The  adverse 
criticisms  most  frequently  mentioned 
weakness  in  social  sciences.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  felt  superior  to  their  teachers. 
Most  of  them  expected  to  take  first- 
level  positions,  and  many  hoped  to  re¬ 
sume  professional  or  graduate  study 
after  having  had  some  experience.  Few 
felt  able  to  continue  such  interests  as 
music,  sports,  or  art.  Almost  all  felt  that 
nursing  had  sufficient  interest  to  engage 
their  entire  attention,  but  a  few  feared 
that  they  would  become  one-sided.  About 
half  of  them  felt  their  professional  courses 
to  be  less  difficult  than  their  academic 
courses.  All  thought  the  subjects  were, 
or  could  have  been,  presented  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  requiring  as  much  effort  from  them 
as  did  college  courses. 


In  most  instances  where  data  were 
available  to  show  how  these  students 
compared  in  scholastic  ability  with  other 
students,  the  nursing  students  were  con¬ 
sidered  typical  and  undistinguishable. 
Objective  estimates  were  not  numerous; 
opinions,  however,  follow  this  same  pat¬ 
tern.  In  some  instances,  the  academic 
portion  of  the  nursing  curriculum  was 
considered  one  of  the  more  difficult  se¬ 
quences  on  the  campus.  Only  in  one  in¬ 
stance  were  the  nursing  students  known 
to  be  inferior  to  others,  but  the  basis  of 
selection  for  nurses  was  at  a  lower  level 
in  that  institution. 

It  appeared  that  in  programs  in  which 
enrolments  were  increasing,  more  resf>ect 
for  faculty  existed,  that  planned  pro¬ 
grams  of  high-level  ward  instruction 
were  in  operation,  and  that  real  attempts 
were  being  made  to  build  clinical  teach¬ 
ing  on  pre-professional  sciences.  Where 
enrolment  tended  to  be  straggling  and 
the  students  in  the  combined  curriculum 
were  in  minority  in  comparison  with 
those  admitted  directly  from  high  school, 
there  was  more  dissatisfaction  with  the 
teaching  and  less  firm  belief  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  nursing  courses.  Enrolment  was 
increasing  most  radiply  in  those  recently 
established  schools  where  only  one  pro¬ 
gram  was  operating. 

C ontent  of  pro  fessional  courses. — Ques¬ 
tioning  on  how  the  content  of  profes¬ 
sional  courses  was  determined  brought 
out  that  the  recommendations  of  state 
boards  of  nurse  examiners  are  frequently 
followed.  These  standards  are  usually 
considered  the  minimum  desirable.  The 
“Curriculum  Guide  for  Schools  of  Nurs¬ 
ing”  was  mentioned  in  every  instance. 
Asserted  “adoption”  of  this  guide  was 
usually  an  indication  of  limited  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  faculty.  Use  of  the  guide  as 
suggestive  of  content  and  method  of  in¬ 
struction  was  found  in  what  appeared 
to  be  the  better  schools.  In  no  place  was 
there  found  concrete  evidence  of  a  study 
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of  community  needs  for  nursing  as  a  college  syllabi  and  textbooks.  Two  de¬ 
basis  of  curriculum-making,  though  in  scribed  a  two-way  relationship  with 
four  schools  hopes  and  plans  were  dis-  interchange  of  contributions  between 
cussed,  and  in  one  school  the  subject  science  and  nursing  instructors  to  their 
received  consideration  in  faculty  and  respective  courses.  Considerable  evidence 
committee  meetings  during  the  year  pointed  to  a  firmer  relationship  between 
1939-40.  Experimentation  for  determin-  nursing  courses  and  their  underlying 
ation  of  content  of  professional  courses  biological  sciences  than  between  nursing 
was  said  to  be  in  progress  in  one  school,  courses  and  the  social  sciences. 

Questioning  of  administrative  officers  The  responses  to  an  inquiry  concem- 
of  colleges  concerning  their  assurance  ing  the  college’s  assurance  that  student 
j)  that  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  subject  experience  was  designed  to  meet  educa- 

matter  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  tional  needs  rather  than  hospital-service 

in  professional  courses  was  equivalent  to  needs  were  varied.  Again  the  slender 

those  in  academic  courses  indicated  that  thread  of  faith  in  the  director  of  the 

much  was  taken  for  granted.  That  ex-  nursing  school  was  offered,  sometimes 

amination  techniques  were  similar  and  with  little  knowledge  of  her  power  to 

produced  results  similar  to  those  in  aca-  control  the  experience  of  students.  The 

demic  examinations  was  cited  by  some  answer  given  in  about  half  of  the  in- 

as  proof  of  such  equivalence.  The  prac-  stances,  which  was  borne  out  under  scru- 

tice  of  having  joint  committees  who  rep-  tiny,  was  that  a  plan  of  rotation  was 

resented  both  college  and  nursing  school  strictly  followed  whereby  students  were 

consider  course  outlines,  syllabi,  and  ex-  assigned  to  the  essential  services  for 

aminations  appeared  to  be  an  effective  definite  periods  of  time.  Perhaps  some 

method  of  obtaining  desirable  standards,  of  these  schools  are  ready  to  advance  to 

The  fact  that  lecturers  were  also  teach-  the  next  higher  level,  namely,  rotating 

ers  of  medical  students  was  offered  as  students  to  all  services  but  varying  the 

another  type  of  proof.  Some  officers  indi-  length  of  time  in  accordance  with  vary- 

cated  that  no  assurance  of  the  quality  ing  learning  rates  of  individual  students, 

of  instruction  in  the  nursing  school  was  Inquiry  as  to  whether  student  experi- 

sought  since  the  amount  of  credit  given  ence  was  determined  by  educational 

was  small  and  the  degree  was  a  profes-  needs  or  hospital-service  needs  too  sel- 

sional  degree  only.  In  some  situations  dom  brought  the  answer  that  students 

where  a  close  connection  existed,  the  co-  were  not  counted  on  for  hospital  service 

operative  relationships  between  the  sev-  except  to  the  extent  that  some  segments 
eral  academic  and  professional  depart-  of  the  total  plan  produced  service.  Hope 

ments  offered  real  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  combined  cur- 

that  the  college  was  assured  of  the  gen-  ricula  can  be  contingent  upon  some  such 

uine  merit  of  the  professional  program,  arrangement  is  strengthened  when  one 

The  extent  to  which  professional  courses  observes  how  well  schools  with  such  ar- 

were  built  on  the  preceding  courses  in  rangements  progress  in  enrolment  and 
science  was  investigated.  Some  adminis-  in  reputation  of  their  graduates, 
trators  assumed  that,  because  sciences  Curricula  for  graduate  nurses. — Col- 
preceded  clinical  courses,  the  clinical  leges  and  universities  also  offer  curricula 
courses  were  built  on  the  scientific  in-  for  graduate  nurses.  Nursing  education 

struction.  Some  professed  a  one-way  re-  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  colleges  which 

lationship,  in  which  clinical  instructors  offered  courses  to  graduate  nurses  seek- 
visit  the  science  classes  and  refer  to  the  ing  general  education  and  reinforcement 
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of  their  professional  education.  Allow¬ 
ing  graduate  nurses  blanket  or  bulk 
credit  for  the  work  completed  in  the 
school  of  nursing  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  facilitated  the  movement  toward 
better  preparation  for  second-level  posi¬ 
tions  in  schools  of  nursing.  Obviously 
the  completion  of  a  good,  basic,  profes¬ 
sional  curriculum  is  worth  some  college 
credit,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  poor  school’s  curriculum  is 
worth  even  a  small  amount  of  college 
credit.  No  accreditation  of  schools  of 
nursing  on  bases  pertinent  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  available  at  present.  Each  state 
has  a  board  of  nurse  examiners  or  licens¬ 
ing  board  which  maintains  a  list  of  ac¬ 
credited  schools.  However,  the  standards 
in  some  instances  are  very  low,  and  are 
considered  as  minimum  standards  only, 
and  the  difference  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest  schools  on  some  of  these  lists 
is  very  wide.  The  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education  is  undertaking  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  accreditation  which  should  be 
of  service  to  colleges  and  universities — 
but  it  will  have  to  proceed  rather  slowly. 

At  present  some  colleges  make  a 
straight  allowance  of  one  year’s  credit  to 
graduate  nurses.  Others  vary  the  amount 
of  credit  with  the  number  of  patients  in 
the  clinical  field  of  the  nursing  school 
and  with  the  number  of  hours  of  clinical 
teaching.  Another  holds  the  graduate 
nurse  to  the  completion  of  the  clinical 
services  required  of  students  in  its  own 
school  of  nursing,  and,  when  applicants 
have  shortages,  supplementary  experi¬ 
ences  are  provided  for  them.  One  uni¬ 
versity  grants  transfer  credit  provision¬ 
ally  until  the  candidate’s  professional 
ability  has  been  tested  by  a  period  of 
work  in  that  university  hospital  and  her 
academic  ability  by  a  year  of  residence 
study.  Another  divides  the  hours  of  for¬ 
mal  learning  presented  from  the  school 
of  nursing  into  social,  biological,  and 
medical  sciences,  and  nursing  art,  and 
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allows  up  to  thirty-five  transfer  credits 
on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  its  own 
curriculum  within  each  of  these  fields. 

The  possibility  of  using  examinations 
to  determine  whether  graduate  nurses 
have  a  mastery  of  their  field  which  is 
suitable  for  credit  is  open  to  the  same 
criticisms  that  are  found  in  other  kinds 
of  education,  but  the  procedure  is  more 
justifiable  because  of  the  absence  of 
other  techniques.  At  present  no  good 
standardized  achievement  tests  exist.  A 
plan  for  formulation  of  tests  in  the  fim- 
damental  areas  of  nursing  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  National  League  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  Education — a  project  in  which  the 
American  Council  on  Education  is  in¬ 
terested.  In  one  to  three  years  tests  will 
probably  be  available.  In  general  the 
same  standards  should  apply  to  the 
school  of  nursing  from  which  a  graduate 
nurse  presents  credits  for  transfer  as 
would  be  used  if  that  school  were  being 
considered  as  a  cooperating  institution 
offering  a  combined  curricula. 

In  the  year  1936-37  approximately 
eight  thousand  graduate  nurses  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  colleges  and  universities.  Of 
these,  somewhat  more  than  half  were 
taking  courses  in  public-health  nursing; 
the  others  were  preparing  for  supervis¬ 
ory,  teaching,  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  nursing  schools.  In  that  year 
the  following  degrees  were  granted  to 
graduate  nurses  (not  including  those  in 
the  combined  curricula):  doctorates,  4; 
masters,  90;  bachelors,  527. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS 

General  statements  which  may  be 
made  after  consideraticm  of  this  study 
are  as  follows: 

Nursing  merits  a  place  among  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Curricula  combining  professional  and 
general  education  are  increasing  in  num¬ 
ber  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  the 
North  Central  area. 
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Conditions  of  employment  and  social 
needs  for  nursing  indicate  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  continued  increase  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  combined  curricula. 

Great  variety  exists  in  organizational 
relationships  between  the  professional 
school  and  the  college  or  university, 
ranging  from  an  informal  agreement  be¬ 
tween  separate  institutions  to  depart¬ 
mental  status  for  the  school  of  nursing 
in  a  college  or  university. 

Great  variety  exists  in  patterns  of 
curricula  combining  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  Most  of  these  con¬ 
sist  of  two  disparate  blocks:  one  general 
and  one  professional.  Both  blocks  show 
variation  in  length  and  in  the  amount 
of  credit.  Academic  blocks  vary  in  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  prescribed  and  elective 
subject  matter.  Professional  blocks  vary 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  built 
upon  the  academic  portion  and  in  the 
number  of  essential  areas  of  nursing 
practice  included.  A  few  combined  cur¬ 
ricula  are  of  the  so-called  “integrated 
t)q>e”  in  which  telescoping  of  courses  is 
marked  and  experiences  are  selected 
rigidly. 

Faculties  of  schools  of  nursing  vary 
in  the  amount  of  control  exerted  over 
them  by  college  or  university  and  in 
academic  and  professional  qualifications. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  combined 
curricula  express  belief  in  the  advantage 
of  including  academic  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  a  desire  that  pro¬ 
fessional  education  rest  more  firmly  on 
the  preceding  general  education,  and  a 
desire  for  better  prepared  faculty,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  clinical  situations. 

Enrolment  in  combined  curricula  va¬ 
ries  in  rate  of  increase.  Rapid  increase 
is  found  in  situations  where  primary 
effort  is  placed  on  education  rather  than 
service,  where  faculty  preparation  ap¬ 
pears  more  adequate,  and  where  teach¬ 
ing  is  gauged  to  the  level  of  the  student 
with  two  years  of  college  work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations  could  be  more  sound¬ 
ly  formulated  after  discussion  of  this 
report.  Without  benefit  of  that  discus¬ 
sion,  the  recommendations  follow. 

1.  The  member-institutions  of  the 
North  Central  Association  should  con¬ 
tinue  their  interest  in  nursing  education 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment 
with  types  of  organization  and  with  cur¬ 
riculum  patterns. 

2.  Institutions  contemplating  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  combined  curricula  should 
procure  expert  advice  of  a  consultant  in 
nursing  education. 

3.  Institutions  in  which  programs  are 
already  in  operation  should  examine 
their  own  facilities  and  procedures  to 
make  sure:  (a)  that  the  professional 
curriculum  contains  the  six  major  areas 
of  nursing  (medical  nursing,  surgical 
nursing,  obstetric  nursing,  nursing  of 
children  both  sick  and  well,  community 
health  nursing,  and  psychiatric  nursing), 
with  selection  of  experience  within  each 
on  the  basis  of  educational  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents;  (b)  that  the  professional  courses 
are  built  upon  the  preceding  courses  in 
social  and  biological  sciences;  (c)  that 
the  faculty  of  the  professional  school, 
including  those  nurses  who  supervise  the 
laboratory  practice  of  students  in  the 
clinical  fields,  be  prepared  to  teach  at 
the  senior-college  level. 

4.  A  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  cooperating  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 
in  encouraging  sound  nursing  education 
within  member  institutions;  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  he  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Institutions  with  ad¬ 
ditional  members  requested  from  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Nursing  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
cooperation  in  assisting  member  insti- 
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tutions  in  problems  of  combining  gen¬ 
eral  and  nursing  education.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  a  plan  by  increasing  mutual 
understanding  of  purposes  and  programs 
of  general  and  nursing  education  would 
promote  sound  planning  of  combinations 
and  would  encourage  experimentation 
in  this  field. 

5.  Junior  colleges  should  go  forward 
with  pre-professional  programs  which  are 
well  planned  and  which  carry  credits 
transferable  to  colleges  offering  profes¬ 
sional  degrees. 

6.  The  professional  degree  in  nursing 
should  be  recognized  for  its  true  value. 

If  the  professional  portion  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  sound,  it  merits  more  than 
half  the  credit  required  for  the  degree; 
and,  if  the  academic  portion  is  adequate, 
it  too  provides  for  more  than  half  the 
credits  required  for  the  degree. 

7.  All  members  of  faculties  of  colleges 
and  universities  operating  combined  cur¬ 
ricula  should  become  informed  of  the 
problems  in  nursing  education  and  the 
significance  of  the  nursing  curriculum 
among  the  college  offerings. 

8.  Institutions  with  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  in  education  should  undertake 
major  projects,  such  as  formulation  of 
criteria  for  selection  of  experience  for 
student  nurses,  formulation  of  criteria 
for  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  practice, 
testing  programs,  and  attack  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  guidance  in  nursing  education. 

9.  Institutions  with  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  should  undertake  evaluation  of 
nursing  techniques. 

10.  Institutions  with  facilities  for  so¬ 
cial  research  should  undertake  study  of 
community  needs  for  health  care  and 
the  functions  of  the  nurse.  The  field  of 
rural  health  is  particularly  challenging. 
Problems  of  public  responsibility  for 
training  of  health  workers  deserve  study. 

11.  Qualified  nurses  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  attracted  to  graduate 
study  in  these  and  other  areas. 
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Abbott,  EVa.  Studies  in  General  Language. 
Chicago:  Welch  Publishing  Co.  1940.  Pp. 
301. 

A  series  of  lessons  in  General  Language  by 
a  teacher  who  has  spent  nine  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Junior  High  School. 

A  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Education. 
Washington:  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  1941.  Pp.  x-f-  260.  $1.25. 

A  volume  written  by  staff  members  of  the 
all-University  School  of  Education,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  this  volume  sets  forth  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  that  University  in 
respect  to  the  training  of  teachers.  The  book 
contains  twelve  chapters  written  by  six 
different  members  of  the  staff  and  deals  with 
such  topics  as  1)  the  program  of  work  pro¬ 
vided,  2)  the  selection  of  students,  3)  the 
contributions  of  the  placement  bureau,  4) 
adolescent  characteristics,  5)  public  school 
needs,  etc.  The  volume  will  be  read  with 
great  profit  by  all  individuals  concerned 
with  the  teacher  education  problem  of  Am¬ 
erica. 

Bell,  Howard  M.  Matching  Youth  and  Jobs. 
Washington:  The  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation,  1940.  Pp.  viii-f-275.  $2.00. 

A  subtitle  of  this  volume  is  “A  Study  of 
Occupational  Adjustment.”  The  book  is  a 
companion  to  one  published  in  1938  under 
the  title  of  Youth  Tell  Their  Story — and  by 
the  same  author.  In  it  the  writer,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  American  Youth  Commission, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  each  year  some¬ 
thing  like  1,750,000  boys  and  girls  offer 
their  services  as  beginning  workers  but  have 
had  little  information  about  jobs  or  their 
own  abilities  in  respect  to  them.  The  book 
is  a  plea  to  each  community  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  remedying  the  condition, 
and  b  both  thought-provoking  and  practi¬ 
cal.  It  should  be  read  by  all  teachers  and 
adminbtrators. 

Bobbitt,  Franklin.  The  Curriculum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Education.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1941.  Pp.  xii  +  420. 
$2.7S- 

Here  b  a  book  that  treats  the  curriculum 


from  the  standpoints  of  aims,  purposes  and 
values  and  not  with  reference  to  particular¬ 
ized  subject  matter  fields.  Indeed  the  sub¬ 
title  of  the  volume  b  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Emerging  Curriculum. 

Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Bobbitt  and  hb 
writings  will  find  here,  in  much  expanded 
form,  the  theories  he  has  held  and  defended 
through  much,  if  not  all,  of  hb  life.  Few 
individuals  have  had  a  broader  experience 
in  curriculum  planning  than  has  he;  none 
perhaps  has  approached  the  problem  of  cur¬ 
riculum  analysis  and  reform  with  more 
clarity  of  thought  and  sanity.  For  Dr.  Bob¬ 
bitt  the  sum  total  of  the  school  and  of  the 
curriculum  b  the  fostering  of  the  “good 
life.”  Thb  phrase  he  analyzes  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts — eighteen  areas,  as  he  con¬ 
ceives  them — and  then  sets  forth  the  ways 
and  means  needed  for  their  realization.  The 
volume  shows  scholarly  thinking  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Furthermore  the  style  and 
diction  are  faultless.  No  real  student  of 
curriculum  problems  can  afford  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  thb  book. 

Brown,  Zaidee.  The  Library  Key.  New  York: 
70C.  Tbe  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1940.  Pp.  vi 
no. 

Thb  b  a  fourth  revbed  edition  of  a  very 
helpful  book.  It  is  especially  designed  to  give 
high  school  and  college  students  a  general 
understanding  of  practical  matters  relating 
to  a  library,  the  classification  anu  <tirange- 
ment  of  its  books,  and  how  to  use  library 
facilities  economically. 

Cecil,  H.  L.  and  Heaps,  W.  A.  School  Li¬ 
brary  Service  in  the  United  States.  New 
York:  The  H.  W.  Wibon  Company,  1940. 
Pp.  334.  $2.75. 

This  book  b  concerned  with  school  li¬ 
brary  service  from  the  standpoint  of  educa¬ 
tional  adminbtration.  After  giving  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  library  service  the 
authors  dbcuss  such  topics  as  state  and 
local  participation  in  library  service,  coop¬ 
erative  arrangements  between  dty  boards 
of  education  and  city  councUs,  federal  aid, 
and  “a  basic  platform  for  the  development 
of  library  service.”  The  eight  chapters  of 
the  volume  are  subdivided  under  39  head- 
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ings,  each  dealing  in  some  detail  with  spe¬ 
cific  aspects  of  library  work.  The  book  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  authorities  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  library. 

Cole,  Luella.  The  Background  for  College 
Teaching.  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
Inc.,  1940.  Pp.  xxiv  -f-  616.  $3.50. 

In  the  Foreword  to  this  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  starts  by  saying  “The  young  man  or 
woman  who  is  preparing  for  teaching  in  a 
college  or  university  needs  an  understanding 
of  the  present  situation  in  higher  education.” 

With  this  thought  as  a  guide  the  whole 
outline  of  college  teaching  b  then  dbcussed 
in  great  detail — objectives,  curriculum,  stu¬ 
dent  traits  and  attitudes,  study  methods, 
administrative  procedures,  examinations, 
marks,  teaching  load,  ethical  behavior,  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects,  and  the  measurement  of 
teaching.  The  study  has  been  made  in  a 
thoroughly  scholarly  manner.  Hundreds  of 
footnotes  give  documentary  references,  43 
figures  and  39  tables  illustrate  facts,  and  a 
well-prepared  outline  of  contents  and  an 
extensive  Index  add  clarity  to  the  whole. 

Cunningham,  William  F.  The  Pivotal  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Education.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1940.  Pp.  xx  -f  588.  $3.00. 

Here  b  another  scholarly  approach  to  the 
problems  of  education — an  analysb  of 
meanings  and  values.  The  book  therefore 
deab  with  principles  and  b  designed  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  text  for  use  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  graduate  courses.  Nevertheless,  the 
organization  and  the  language  are  such  that 
less  mature  students  should  find  no  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty  in  reading  and  master¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  presented.  The  volume  b 
divided  into  17  chapters  which  deal  with 
such  concepts  as  The  Nature  of  Man;  Mo¬ 
tivation;  Human  Needs;  Educational  Ob¬ 
jectives;  Curriculum  Materials;  Values  and 
Dbciplines;  Teaching  Techniques;  Rights 
and  Duties  in  Education.  There  b  also  a 
Ibt  of  well-selected  bibliography,  together 
with  an  excellent  Index,  both  of  authors 
quoted  and  subjects  treated. 

Frazier,  E.  F.  Negro  Youth  at  the  Crossways. 
Washington:  American  Youth  Commission, 
1940.  Pp.  xxiii  -|-  301. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  regional  inquiries 
into  Negro  personality,  development  in  the 
borderlands  between  the  Old  South  and  the 
Yankee  North — Delaware,  Maryland,  West 


Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the  Db- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Fundamentals  of  Administration  for  School 
Nursing.  New  York:  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  1940.  Pp.  xiv  -|-  270. 
$2.50. 

Nursing  Education  in  our  schoob  and 
colleges  b,  at  long  last,  receiving  some  con¬ 
sideration.  Here  b  a  book  that  discusses  the 
adminbtrative  problems  related  thereto.  The 
study  b,  say  the  authors,  “a  clear-cut,  func¬ 
tional  analysis  of  administration”  and  deab 
with  the  problems  of  nursing  in  their  “wider 
applicability.”  Consequently,  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  frankly  that  “because  of  its  functional 
approach  ...  it  may  not  be  expected  to 
give  much  assbtance  to  persons  looking  for 
ready-made  solutions  for  specific  problems 
in  particular  schoob.” 

JusTMAN,  Joseph.  Theories  of  Secondary  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  United  States.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940. 
Pp.  viii  -f  481.  $3.00. 

Thb  volume  studies  in  a  comparative  and 
critical  way  the  main  theories  which  relate 
to  contemporary  secondary  education.  It 
b  a  large  book — 481  pages — but  b  organ¬ 
ized  under  only  five  chapter  headings; 
namely  (i)  The  Socbl  Dynamics  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education;  (2)  The  Psychological 
Foundations  of  Secondary  Education;  (3) 
The  Meaning  of  Secondary  Education;  (4) 
The  Method  of  Secondary  Education  and 
(5)  Critical  Summary.  Each  of  these  five 
divbions  is  then  treated  after  a  common 
pattern  made  up  of  four  cores.  These  four 
recurring  theme  words  are  Humanbm;  So¬ 
cial  Evolution;  Social  Realbm;  and  Ex- 
perimentalbm.  The  author  has  drawn  upon 
the  writings  of  a  large  number  of  America’s 
leaders  in  the  field  of  secondary  education 
and  has  then  attempted  to  synthesize  the 
theories  expounded  by  them. 

Mims,  Edwin.  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vander¬ 
bilt.  Nashville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press, 
1940,  Pp.  xviii  -|-  362.  $3.00. 

This  b  the  first  volume  issued  by  the 
recently  establbhcd  Vanderbilt  University 
Press  and  sets  a  high  standard  for  other 
issues.  While  the  book  b  a  biography  of  one 
of  the  South’s  great  educational  leaders,  it 
is  more  than  that;  it  b  a  story  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  progress  of  Dixie  land, 
especially  since  the  Reconstruction  era.  All 
educators  interested  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  wbh  to  read  this  volume. 
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